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EDITORIAL 


ITH this issue of PENNSYLVANIA History, the 

editor for the past six years relinquishes his duties. 
As Dr. Stevens has graciously noted in the July issue, 
this change is entirely due to my taking a position in 
the Division of Archives and History of New York 
State. It is with keen regret because of the many pleasant 
associations, but with a feeling of sitisfaction in the work 
done, that I surrender this post to another. I am grateful 
to the officers of the Association, to my several associates 
on the staff, and to many contributors, who have made the 
editorial position both inspiring and rewarding. I want to 
thank them all. 


This is the time also to mention the yeoman service per- 
formed by Dr. J. Orin Oliphant as book review editor for 
more than four years. He has raised the standards of this 
department to its present level, equal, I am sure, to that 
of any state historical journal in our country. Now Dr. 
Oliphant has been succeeded by Dr. J. Cutler Andrews, 
long a valued contributor and member of our editorial 
board. Under his direction we may expect the same excel- 
lence in reviews and reviewers. 


For a period of seventeen years PENNSYLVANIA His- 
ToRY has served the historical interests of the state and 
has proved a worthy organ of our Association. Changes 
in personnel only highlight the fact that the organization 
is a vital force which uses, and needs, the contributions of 
its members and the support of its friends. Members and 
contributors come from all parts of this country and from 
abroad. Hence, though one may work and live in another 
state he may still be a member and supporter of the Asso- 
ciation. It is with this happy thought that I cheerfully turn 
over these responsibilities to my successor—M.W.H. 
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THREE FACES OF THE COLONIAL 
QUAKER TESTIMONY* 


By E. Gorpon ALDERFER 


HATEVER reservation our minds may hold regarding the 

Quaker regime in early Pennsylvania, we cannot help but 
admire the quiet fervency of the early Quaker temperament. Ad- 
mittedly, the early Quaker governmental control of the province 
had theocratic tendencies, but time has not really sullied its repu- 
tation for integrity and justice. Though the passions engendered 
by current affairs sometimes modified the Christian purity of the 
Quaker regime, the great majority of the personalities involved 
were morally sure-footed and spiritually awake. 

Yet by the last decade of the seventeenth century the thrilling 
religious ardor of first-generation Quakerism was beginning to 
fade. A disciplinary morality, coupled with missionary evangel- 
ism, supplied the want of ardor at the helm of leadership. For the 
majority quietism—a gentle garden variety of the faith of the 
founder—became the prevailing spirit. Men like Fox, Penn and 
Barclay handed on the mantle of spiritual leadership to men like 
Thomas Chalkley, Jonathan Dickenson and Thomas Story. 

The latter three illustrate the intellectual and spiritual qualities 
of Quakerism at the opening of the century of “enlightenment.” 
Each of them left a journal to posterity. These three journals are 
like a three-sided mirror of the spiritual life of Pennsylvania 


*This article is another portion of a chapter in the author’s projected his- 
tory of Pennsylvania literature which he is developing under the auspices and 
with the aid of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. A 
preliminary draft of the prefatory chapter to this work was printed in the 
April issue of PENNSYLVANIA History. 
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Quakerism at that formative time in our history. Chalkley the 
moralist, Dickenson the dramatic narrator, and Story the intel- 
lectual, in effect portray the underlying psychological history of 
their time. 

Both as a man and, for those who will trouble to discover it, 
as a writer William Penn grips our imagination to this day. His 
vast practical accomplishments, his position as liaison between “a 
despised people” and the haughty courts of Charles, James, and 
William and Mary, his utopian dreams of a new society, the large 
compass of his mind—all contribute to our enduring respect for 
him. Even his accumulated burdens of tragedy seem to us filled 
with intense drama, as indeed they were. His written words were 
seldom unmoving, frequently rose to a spirit of challenge, and 
on a few occasions rose to a grandeur of concept which we asso- 
ciate with Milton and Bunyan. 

But to jaded modern minds the Journal of the plain and peace- 
able Thomas Chalkley (1675-1740) seems dull and unimaginative 
in comparison. He lacks Penn’s remarkable scholarship as well 
_ as that Quaker courtier’s ability for and interest in sustained philo- 
sophical reasoning. Chalkley’s mind is as plain as his dress, and, in 
the light of his tremendous reputation as a preacher, certainly 
plainer than his speech. We do not look for any sustained flights 
of imagination after the first ten pages of the Journal, nor for 
any of that religious grandeur that took form in the hymns of his 
contemporary Isaac Watts. 

But by negation or comparison alone we fail to give Thomas 
Chalkley his due. In the first place, as no other he represented 
the best of early Pennsylvania Quakerism in personal evangelism. 
His whole life was dedicated to spreading the word of evangelical 
Christianity, and though his Journal is a plain document it has the 
not inconsiderable merit of revealing the religious thinking of 
second-generation Quakers as well as the spiritual tone and quality 
of the early Pennsylvania Quaker “theocracy,” if so bold a word 
may be used. 

In comparison with Penn’s writings and ideas, Chalkley’s Jour- 
nal impresses us at once with a different flavor. Fundamentally 
the difference lies in the gap between first- and second-generation 
Quakerism. George Fox and William Penn impress us with their 
tremendous enthusiasm, their re-discovery of a great principle, 
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and their sharp challenges to established authorities. The charge 
of a dynamic enthusiasm dies down into a rather forbidding, 
though quiet and sincere, moralism. It is still accompanied by 
evangelical fervor, but the sense of discovery, of spiritual re- 
awakening has fled. Probably no other unpaid “minister” of the 
Word ever travelled farther or with more constancy than this 
plain preacher-merchant-mariner. And yet, the spiritual fire of 
original Quakerism no longer burned brightly. 

It is rather hard to accept the opinion of one writer’ that Chalk- 
ley’s Journal “displays an elevation of thought and a simple 
beauty of style that makes it, in places, comparable to John Wool- 
man’s Journal.” Whittier’s couplet in “Snowbound” is, it seems 
to me, a more adequate appraisal : 


Chalkley’s Journal old and quaint,— 
Gentlest of skippers, rare sea-saint. 


The Journal is indeed quaint, rather than challenging or probing. 
There are passages of rich interest to the antiquarian, comments 
on contemporary conditions and problems rewarding to the 
historian. 

But it is difficult to understand how a man with such a life-long 
constant devotion to his faith could produce so comparatively 
crabbed and prosy an autobiography. The tragedies that accost 
him have almost the accumulated grandeur of Job’s. Of the thir- 
teen children born to him during two marriages, only one daugh- 
ter survived childhood. His first wife, whom he adored, in youth 
a Friends minister like himself, died in the prime of life. Chalkley 
seldom had an opportunity to enjoy the rest and repose of the 
country home which he established at Frankford, now a part of 
Philadelphia—always the Spirit calls him into the most arduous 
and perilous journeys. He comes under constant criticism from 
jealous members of his own faith. Finally he finds himself deeply, 
almost hopelessly in debt—at the same time he loses a vessel at 
sea, two more come in wrecked, his barn burns to the ground, and 
a serious and painful distemper afflicts him. Soon afterwards he 
meets with a serious accident. Through it all he is “borne up” by 
an undeniably great faith. 


*R. W. Kelsey’s article on Chalkley in Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, Volume III (New York: Scribners, 1929). 
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Few people of his day saw as much of the world as Thomas 
Chalkley. As a mere youth he had felt under a religious concern 
to spread the faith through his native England. Before he was 
twenty-five he made his first voyage to America to preach, and 
soon thereafter he settled permanently in Pennsylvania. Through- 
out his adult life he made constant trips to the West Indies, the 
Barbadoes particularly—altogether more than twenty. He made 
preaching tours to Ireland, to Scotland where bigots attacked him 
with stones, and on several occasions to the various shires of 
England, and up and down the east coast of America. On one 
journey during which he was absent from home three whole years, 
he conducted his evangelical campaigns in Holland and Germany. 
If there could be found any indication of escapism in his writings, 
his readers would certainly suspect him of running away from 
himself in a kind of desperation. But no such implications can be 
found. Throughout his life-long wanderjahre he remained sternly 
true to himself. 


The Journal contains no evidence that his personality grew and 
expanded with the widening circles of his travels. In William 
Penn we sense an evolution of thought and spiritual growth; but 
Chalkley remains static almost from childhood. For example, he 
is much more reliant on the word of Scripture than William Penn, 
who once challenged the final authority of the Bible. Chalkley is 
indeed not far afield from New England Hebraism, though with- 
out its fire-and-brimstone bigotry. One might even label him a 
Quaker edition of Cotton Mather, if such a personality were pos- 
sible! As a matter of fact, he was on friendly terms with, and 
something of an admirer of that eminent religious neurotic, as his 
published letter to Mather indicates. Both directed their moral 
principles against gaming, dancing, drinking, and merriment in 
general. Both constantly proclaimed the wages of sin; both ad- 
hered to Scripture at the expense of the spirit within, even though 
their ideological foundations were constructed quite differently. 
Perhaps it was people like Chalkley of whom the mystical Johannes 
Kelpius was thinking when he criticized the spiritual joylessness 
of his Quaker contemporaries. 


The Hebraic bias of his religion, however, does not greatly alter 
the essential Quaker principles to which Chalkley was devoted. He 
was a pacifist ; he regarded slavery and cheating the Indians, com- 
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mon practices then, as abominations; theoretically at least his 
model of collective life was Primitive Christianity; he put his 
trust in both works and faith and identified that position as the 
central distinction between the Catholics, “who seemed to lay 
too much stress on works, and the Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
others, too little: but our principles led us to join both together ; 
the Almighty having joined them together, none ought to separate 
them.” 

But at the core of his understanding was that essential duality 
between the world and the spirit, which he believed could never 
be harmonized : 


We all ought to understand, that our hearts and minds 
ought to be out of the world, or above the nature and 
spirit of it. It is good and profitable for both soul and 
body, rightly to distinguish between earthly and heavenly 
things, and to be careful how we mix the one with the 
other; for it is an eternal truth, that God and mammon 
cannot dwell together, or join together in the heart.® 


And the root evil of the world, to this unworldly Quaker, is self- 
love, “a great enemy to man, and [which] very much hinders his 
eternal happiness.”* With this special bias against things of the 
world, it was only natural that Chalkley was deeply impressed 
with the even more unworldly Mennonites of Holland and 
Germany: 


There is a great people whom they call Menonists, who 
are very near to truth, and the fields are white unto har- 
vest among divers of them, spiritually speaking.® 


While Friends were gradually losing the spiritual enthusiasm 
of their founders and more and more of their members were re- 
turning to worldly forms of merriment, a moralist like Chalkley 
was bound to be shocked into calling forth the theocratic power 


* The Journal of Thomas Chalkley. ... (Philadelphia: Friends Book Store, 
n.d.), p. 144. 
8 Tbid., p. 131. 
‘ Tbid., p. 421. 
5 Ibid., pp. 98-99. 
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of the Quaker government to stem the tide. He wrote out the 
following accusations while on shipboard: 


That the Lord was angry with the people of Philadel- 
phia and Pennsylvania, because of the great sins and 
wickedness which were committed by the inhabitants in 
public-houses and elsewhere. That the Lord was angry 
with the magistrates also, because they use not their 
power as they might do, in order to suppress wicked- 
ness; and do not . . . put the laws already made into 
execution against profaneness and immorality . . . and 
also the Lord is angry with many of the better sort 
of the people, because they seek after and love the things 
of this world, more than the things of his kingdom.® 


And this was in the 1720’s when the Quaker government was in 
full power. Though Chalkley nowhere expressly championed the 
theocratic principle of government, we continually find implica- 
tions of approval of that Puritan principle as applied to the 
Society of Friends, which constituted “a kind of national wor- 
ship” in Pennsylvania.*? Surely a Quaker theocracy would have 
appeared much more liberal and benevolent than the New Eng- 
land forms, but nevertheless a theocracy, practicing the suppres- 
sion of wickedness (which it would narrowly define) by the 
force of law and restraint. When Chalkley himself had these pow- 
ers as master of his own ship, he “took care in our own vessel 
that there should be no swearing in my hearing, nor drunkenness, 
to my knowledge, without reproof; and if I could not be instru- 
mental in that way to break them from swearing and drinking to 
excess, my manner was, to put them away, so that we generally 
had a pretty quiet ship.”* A tightly woven governing society 
pleased him well, even when it went to the extent of banning those 
who married outside the Society. 


But Chalkley wrote not a word about the internal dissensions 
regarding the property rights of the proprietors and the people. 
Not only was he on very friendly terms with the radical David 
Lloyd, but contrariwise he maintained the highest respect for 
William Penn and his family. Indeed Chalkley seemed to have an 


® Tbid., p. 258. 
7 Ibid., p. 164. 
® Ibid., pp. 283-284. 
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ingrown and almost indiscriminate respect for all governing au- 
thority. When George I died, he recorded that he was “a prince 
whom I loved and honored; which news was very sorrowful to me 
on divers accounts.”® Even his Quaker pacifism was modified by 
his respect for authority, for though he was absolutely opposed 
to war, “yet I would not be understood,” he wrote in 1739, “to 
be against the magistrates exercising the power committed to 
} them, according to just law”’—presumably the power of taking 
defense measures.’° 
Both from a literary and an ideological interpretation, there- 
fore, Chalkley as a journalist and religious pamphleteer seems 
unchallenging to us. The dozen pamphlets printed with his Jour- 
nal, in the edition I have used, are by and large even less inspiring 
than the Journal itself. But we must give him credit tor admit- 
ting his plainness and paucity of imagination: “Expect not learned 
phrases or florid expressions; for many times heavenly matter 
is hid in mean sentences, or wrapped up in plain expressions,” he 
} wrote in the preface to one of his pamphlets.** We readily agree 
to his own criticism, and though the Journal is not without its 
“heavenly matter,” the passages of religious intensity, depth of 
feeling, and beauty of spirit are all too few. 
| If Chalkley’s Journal is “quaint,” moralistic and dull, the 
; journal record left by Jonathan Dickenson is quite the opposite in 
tone. Every paragraph seems packed with dramatic events, and the 
) 








whole subject of the modest little book—shipwreck off the coast 
of Florida followed by torturous capture at the hands of savages, 
and a long slow trek to the Spanish garrison at St. Augustine and 
eventually to Charleston—is dramatic in the highest degree. No 
wonder that at least seven editions appeared during the eighteenth 
century. Quaker readers in those years must have been starved 
for just such drama, as a release from the moralistic sobriety and 
uneventful quality of other Quaker spokesmen. 

’ Strangely, though, the little book of Jonathan Dickenson has 
long since fallen into obscurity. Recent Quaker historians hardly 
mention him, and the not very exclusive Dictionary of American 
Biography omits him entirely. And while editions of Chalkley are 

| not hard to come by, Dickenson’s book seems to be exceptionally 

| * Tbid., p. 266. 


® Tbid., p. 398. 
* Tbid., p. 409. 
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rare. Even the compendious fourteen-volume Friends’ Library 
omits even the barest selection from it. It is hard to understand 
this neglect. 

The facts concerning the life of Jonathan Dickenson are there- 
fore scarce, with the exception of those recorded in his journal. It 
is said that “he was an English Quaker of parts,” and that he 
later became Chief Justice of the Province of Pennsylvania.'* His 
book, under the unfortunately cumbersome title of God’s Pro- 
tecting Providence, Man’s Surest Help and Defence in Times 
of Greatest Difficulty and Most Imminent Danger, records part 
of his and his family’s migration from England to Philadelphia 
via Jamaica. The narrative admirably confines itself to the events 
following a hurricane that overtook the ship off the coast of 
Florida in August, 1696. Less imaginative Quaker journal writers 
would have stretched the record to include at least all of the 
long journey (if indeed they would have stopped with that). But 
even in the short time-span of Dickenson’s story, all unessentials 
are omitted. It is a piece of real-life reporting hard to equal in the 
annals of American literature. And as narrative the Indian tales 
of Fenimore Cooper and Montgomery Bird are hardly more 
dramatic than Dickenson’s journal, and frequently less able, and 
less pointed. 

More prudish writers of the period would have omitted much 
that Dickenson revealed. When he, his wife and the rest of the 
company are stripped of all their clothing by the savages, he not 
only records the event in honest language but uses it as the basis 
of a memorable pen-picture: 


We brought our great Bible, and a large book of Robert 
Barclay’s, to this place; and being all stript as naked 
as we were born, and endeavoring to hide our nakedness, 
these Cannibals took the books, and tearing out the 
leaves, would give each of us a leaf to cover us, which 
we took from them; at which time they would deride 
and smite us, and instantly another of them would snatch 
away what the other gave us, smiting and deriding us 
withal.'* 


Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, The Literary History of Philadelphia (Phila- 
delphia: George W. Jacobs & Co., 1906), p. 9. 

% God’s Protecting Providence, Man’s Surest Help and Defence in Times 
of Greatest Difficulty and Most Imminent Danger . .. (Seventh Edition. 
Philadelphia: Printed by Joseph Crukshank, 1791), pp. 41-42. 
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He does not scruple to relate that one of the savages, none of 
whom could speak English, nevertheless addressed himself as 
“English son of a bitch,’”** without recording the epithet in the 
usual dashes. And when the chief’s squaw demands to suckle his 
tiny child, he regards it as an act of Providence, since his wife for 
lack of food and rest can no longer feed him. His word pictures 
of the intense build-up of the savages’ religious ceremony, and 
the terror it wrote upon their hearts; of the extraordinary deft- 
ness of Indian spear-fishing ; or of the stirring First-Day Meeting 
the captives held in the midst of a crowd of savages, with the 
chief’s son facetiously and delightedly passing around the Bible 
to be read—all are equally memorable, deft and dramatic. Moral- 
izing on such events is at a minimum, and so, when his Quaker 
spirit does intrude in the telling, his thoughts and phrasing are 
never dry and dull but, on the contrary, have a dramatic intensity 
and compassion all their own. For behind the rapid sequence of 
events is the mind of a man who is at peace with his God, to whom 
the events in and of themselves are evidences of “God’s protecting 
providence.” When the chief whose tribe captured them is about 
to signal their annihilation, Dickenson records that all of a sudden 
“all these savage men were struck dumb, and like men amazed, 
for the space of a quarter of an hour; in which time their coun- 
tenance fell.”15 At another time the vehement gesticulations of 
another tribe seemed terrifyingly ominous, “but suddenly we per- 
ceived them to look about and listen, and then they desisted from 
prosecuting their bloody design.’’*® Little effort is made to ex- 
plain, in concrete moral terms, these psychological, providential 
rescues, but the author is nevertheless certain in his heart of their 
spiritual meaning and validity. And the reader, if he is at all sensi- 
tive, is convinced too. In spite of the fact that Dickenson was 
probably not above emphasizing the “sensational” values of his 
story—as witness the reference in his subtitle to “the cruel de- 
vouring Jaws of the inhuman Cannibals of Florida,” which is 
hardly an honest appraisal of that people—the tale has a ring of 
simplicity and truth, and an overtone of spiritual security, that 
is virtually unique in personal history. 


4 Ibid., p. 32. 
% Ibid., p. 22. 
* Ibid., p. 41. 
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Dickenson the dramatic narrator and Chalkley the moralist do 
not exhaust the types of Quaker journal literature current during 
Pennsylvania’s early years. To these two we must add the name 
of the scholarly and intellectual Thomas Story. Story’s journal 
is neither intensely dramatic, like Dickenson’s, nor dustily moral, 
like Chalkley’s. In large part it is simply a record of conversa- 
tions and debates on theological and ethical subjects with his fel- 
low men, from the Czar of Muscovy and dukes and earls to the 
meanest commoner. And since these are recorded completely and 
exhaustively, if not exhaustingly, his great journal reads more 
like the apologetic and disputatious literature of the early Quakers 
than a life-journal. The most interesting events of his life are 
omitted or glossed over, and all that he apparently wished pre- 
served was the spiritual truth as he saw it, divorced from the en- 
tanglements of personality and events. 

Like William Penn, Story felt the challenge of religious cleav- 
age in his own home, as well as the intensity of adult conversion 
which Chalkley, for example, never could have experienced. Story 
came from a well-to-do and fashionable family in the north of 
England, near Carlisle. One of his brothers took orders in the 
Anglican Church and eventually became Dean of Limerick in 
Ireland. Thomas had the typical English gentleman’s sound edu- 
cation and thereafter hung up his shingle as a lawyer. And then, 
almost by accident, the net of Quakerism caught him. For a time 
he wavered, and it was not until he reached the age of twenty-nine 
(1691) that he became completely identified with Quakerdom. 
Almost from that time on he was “one of the few front-rank 
Friends of the early eighteenth century.’’7 Apparently he was a 
deeply moving preacher, like Chalkley, for it was said that Story’s 
addresses were “kindled with seraphic flame.’’'® But also, as in the 
case of Chalkley, the flame does not seem to have been kindled 
when he got down to the business of writing his journal. 

With his acceptance of Quakerism, Story gave up much of his 
professional work and settled in London as a conveyancer, but 
was constantly absent as an itinerant minister. As in the case 
of Chalkley much of the remainder of his life was devoted to 


“The Correspondence of James Logan and Thomas Story, 1724-1741. 
Edited by Norman Penney. (Philadelphia: Friends Historical Association 
[1927]), p. 7. 
16d, 7. 7. 
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Quaker visitations in the British Isles, Holland, and America. 
Finally in 1698 Thomas Story left for America, and William 
Penn was among those who bade him Godspeed. For a year he 
travelled all over the northern parts of English America and was 
preparing to return home when Penn engaged him in the legal 
complexities of his troubled province. For fourteen years there- 
after Story called Philadelphia his home; there he became a 
member of Council, keeper of the great seal, master of the rolls, 
and recorder of the city, all the while maintaining an active leader- 
ship in Pennsylvania Quaker affairs. Sometimes he was absent 
for so long on religious visitations to other parts, that a sub- 
stitute had to be appointed. One such visit took him to the West 
Indies with Jonathan and Mary Dickenson, during which their 
vessel was captured by a French privateer. It was also during 
these American years that Story fell in love with the beautiful 
and wealthy Ann Shippen, and vied for her hand against no less 
a personage than James Logan, Penn’s brilliant and scholarly 
secretary. The affair apparently disrupted the Logan-Story 
friendship, which, however, blossomed again in later years and 
resulted in a close intellectual camaraderie. At any rate, Story won 
Ann’s heart and they were married in 1706. Four years later Ann 
died of consumption, and Thomas Story never re-married. 

In 1714 Story was back in London; the next year he visited 
Holland, then Ireland, and thereafter was constantly busy in 
Quaker affairs throughout England. His sermons were collected 
and printed, and the discriminating and honest James Logan re- 
ports the pleasure with which they were read in his household. 
After the death of Pennsylvania’s founder, Story was of great 
service to Hannah Penn in the province’s troubled affairs. 

So much for the broad outlines of Story’s life. A number of 
“minor incidents” give us some additional clues to the man’s char- 
acter. Uncompromising as his character was in regard to matters 
of spiritual truth, as witness his imprisonment in London for 
refusing to take the “affirmation,” which was in reality an oath, 
a number of unpleasant incidents took place which, though he was 
cleared of all blame, seem to imply “some trait in his mental 
make-up which laid him open to attack by his enemies.’’® Prob- 
ably these resulted from a congenital carelessness in practical re- 


" Tbid., p. 10. 
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lationships of one who was in intellectual matters the most scrupu- 
lous. When as Treusurer of the Pennsylvania Land Company he 
delegated one Hoskins to assist him, the latter was able to make 
such use of that power that much of the money was lost. A narrow 
verdict cleared Story of connivance, but the enemies he formed 
in the affair plagued him for years afterwards. Then the widower 
was charged with lodging at the house of a man who had been 
disowned by the Society for “scandalous practices.” At two dif- 
ferent times serious charges involving his personal affairs with 
the ladies were brought to the attention of the Society, though he 
was cleared in both cases. On at least one other occasion he was 
accused of being “a little too fine and modish and particularly as 
to thy hat and long hair &c. . . . ,”®° even though earlier he had 
laid aside his sword and burned his beloved musical instruments. 
(Penn himself, with a similar aristocratic background, was sub- 
ject to the same criticism.) Certainly the gifts Story lovingly sent 
to James Logan’s wife and daughter—crystal buttons set in gold 
and silver, and silk handkerchiefs and stockings—hardly exhibited 
the simplicity which we usually associate with early Quaker 
leaders. 

Evidences like these seem to indicate that in Story’s person- 
ality we are witnessing a significant transition from the deep re- 
ligious sobriety of the seventeenth century middle class to the 
less denying, less rigorously moral and more affirmative classicism 
of the eighteenth century. The published correspondence between 
Story and James Logan, who was one of America’s finest repre- 
sentatives of the classical spirit, provides additional evidence. 
Emerging out of a complex business correspondence relating to 
some of Story’s Philadelphia property, the letters become a frag- 
mentary but intimately revealing mirror of the philosophical 
climate of the early eighteenth-century English-speaking world. 

Both men, in their later years, showed that spirit of loving 
inquiry into the world of nature so common to the classical spirit. 
Story’s favorite pastime in later years was the improvement of 
his north England estate and his nursery of forest trees, includ- 
ing “divers American Exotics.”*1 But the inquiry was much 
deeper, had much wider ramifications than the affectionate dab- 


wiped... 9: 12: 
* Tbid., p. 54. 
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bling with growing things. We are astonished, therefore, at 
Story’s penetrating view of nature, which indeed points the way 
to Lamarck and Darwin. While attending meetings in Yorkshire 
in the summer of 1738, he visited the “high Cliffs” and was 
amazed at “the great varietys of Strata therein.” 


... 1 further learn’d & was confirmed in some things, 
& that the Earth is of much Older date (as to the be- 
ginning of it) than the time Assigned in the holy Scrip- 
tures (as commonly understood), which is suited to the 
comon Capacitys of human kind, as to Six days pro- 
gressive work; by which I understand certain long & 
competent periods of time & not natural days. The time 
of ye Commencement & finishing of all those Great 
Works being indiscoverable by ye mind of man. . .”* 


The opening of his mind in Yorkshire led him to begin writing a 
“Short Hypothesis concerning the Commencement of Inert Mat- 
ter,” which probably he never finished. The correspondence re- 
lating to his theory is therefore fragmentary and feeble, but it 
nevertheless foreshadows later scientific developments. 


I do mean, that all inert Matter was generally animated, 
consisting of innumerable Animalcula & Farina, before 
the Worlds were made of it, & I do not doubt but to 
bring to thy understanding, at least, that it may be the 
most probable way to acct for the beginning of Inert 
Matter, &, well understood, may bring out many more 
truths yet undiscovered in Nature; & I apprehend that 
the Creator of all things never made anything dead in its 
first procedure from him, but living.** 


It is that final clause which gives us the proper view of the thrill- 
ing expanse of Thomas Story’s mind, for in that is wedded an 
ethic and a science. 

Story even re-discovered, apparently on his own, the inductive 
method which, though it had not yet penetrated to the common 
consciousness, Bacon had announced a century before. In Story’s 
mind the deductive method of time-worn Aristotelianism, the 


= Tbid., p. 71. 
3 [bid., p. 72. 
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framework of the medieval religious mind, was combined with 
the thought-process of the modern age: 


For as it appears to the rational man that God is, by re- 
ferring back from the Creation to the Creator, even 
so by traceing the works of Nature, from their present 
state & manner of working, backword, we may thereby 
the better perceive the manner of her procedure from 
her fountain & origin, tho’ peradventure never to per- 
fection in every particular.** 


Out of the age-old static view of nature, which influenced even 
so majestically independent a mind as Milton’s, the principle of 
eternal flux and change and of the indestructibility of matter 
emerges. “There is a perpetual revolution of all things,” he wrote, 
“but no proper annihilation of any, save only of form, but not of 
substance.”*> 

The Age of Enlightenment dawned, but like James Logan, 
though in greater degree, Story distrusted the ultimate extension 
of rationalism. Just as he rejected the old guard of “false 
teachers” who “exclude the Spirit of Christ . . . & advance the 
Letter,” even so did he renounce the increasing number of Deists, 
“who despise the priests as designing & insincere men, yet, not 
knowing the Divine Essential Truth in themselves, would advance 
reason as the only guide of mankind in all things.” But if he 
were to choose between the two, he probably would have been 
more sympathetic to the latter, as subservient to the overthrow of 
priestcraft “& much more so when inlighten’d by the Divine 
Truth.” 

As he bridged the gap between Puritanism and Deism, Story 
likewise closed the chasm between what he termed “essential 
truth” and “formal truths.” The living presence of Christ, the 
wisdom and power of God is “that essential truth’ —indwelling, 
self-evidencing and “homogeneal unto all.” The formal truths of 
Christian faith—Christ as incarnate Son of God, the crucifixion 
as propitiation for sin, the resurrection, ascension, glorification— 
unalterable though they be, are not the source of life eternal, indeed 
are sometimes the means by which essential truth is obscured in 

 Ibid., p. 73. 
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the souls of men by the endless theological debates about them. 
Knowledge of formal truth—indeed the whole intellectual storage 
house—can by no means alone lead to the “peace that passeth 
understanding.”** This is the crux of the spiritual revolution which 
Quakerism helped to introduce into the western world of the 
seventeenth century, and Story was at a loss to see the fires of the 
essential truth begin to fade in the very society that so brilliantly 
fanned them into flame. 


As to the state of our Society as a religious people, it is 
but Low at present everywhere, the Life of the Word of 
God is too little known, & less obey’d among us. Too 
many who have recvd the doctrine & Traditions of our 
profession in their heads are yet ignorant of the prevail- 
ing power & vertue of it in their hearts. . . .*® 


The dullness of uninspired orthodoxy set in where, a generation 
earlier, a flaming enthusiasm had cast off the fetters of the Letter 
to make way for the Word. 


Some of the same shortcomings that plagued William Penn in 
foreseeing all the ramifications of applying essential “Truth” to 
social and political organization seemed, however, to exist in the 
mind of Thomas Story. As a matter of fact Story was too much 
absorbed by ultimate principles and spiritual values to work out 
a theory of political and practical life consistent with them. Penn 
turned away from the revolutionary democracy implicit in his 
religious thinking because of the ingratitude and deceptions he 
reaped in the administration of Pennsylvania. Story, on the other 
hand, never descended very far into the complexities of political 
life. Even while he held a host of offices in Philadelphia, his fervor 
in behalf of “Truth” led him far afield from civic duties. Property 
rights he regarded as equal, if not under certain circumstances 
superior, to human rights, for servants he regarded as the property 
of their masters.*° His political theory was static and “constitu- 
tional,” depending upon the force of law (albeit liberally inter- 
preted). Though renouncing war with all the considerable bril- 


™ Conversations, Discussions and Anecdotes of Thomas Story. Compiled 
{from Story’s Journal] by Nathaniel Richardson. (Philadelphia: T. Ellwood 
Zell . . . 1862), pp. 322-333. 
* Correspondence of James Logan and Thomas Story, p. 52. 
* Tbid., p. 29. 
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liance of which he was capable, he recognized the validity and ne- 
cessity of “the sword of civil justice in execution of civil, tem- 
poral, and righteous laws; whereby the civil magistrate is, or 
ought to be, ‘a terror to the evil doer, and a safeguard and praise 
to them that do well.’ ’’*° And he exhibited as much internal forti- 
tude in challenging bigoted New England constables for falsely 
arresting him without proper warrant as William Penn displayed 
at a more famous trial. But the challenge was “according to law.” 
Story may not have been the first to coin the revolutionary slogan 
of “life, liberty and property” (not, mind you, the “pursuit of 
happiness”), but both the limitations as well as the incipient 
radicalism of the phrase applied to Story’s politics. 

The time was not ripe for breaking the barriers of a static, 
hierarchic social and political order. But Quakerism had opened the 
gates. At least the outworn intellectual barriers of the static order 
had been broken down—and that was a tremendous (probably its 
most important) accomplishment. Much of that revolutionary 
achievement may be attributed to minds like William Penn’s and 
Thomas Story’s—minds capable of penetrating through a lifeless 
mass of tradition and learning to essential truth. 


* Conversations .. . of Thomas Story, p. 215. 








PHILADELPHIA’S FREE MILITARY SCHOOL 


By FrepericK M. BINDER 


NE of the most important problems confronting the Federal 
O government in relation to Negro soldiers during the Civil 
War was that of providing trained commissioned officers to lead 
the colored troops in the field. Although Negro non-commissioned 
officers were in perfectly good taste in the regiments of colored 
troops, the cautious Negro policy of the Union government did 
not permit it to consider the Negro as the proper candidate for a 
commission in the Army. 

The Pennsylvania Free Negro in offering his service to the 
Union Army felt that his officers should be chosen from his own 
race. As early as March, 1863, a William Adair of Pittsburgh had 
asked the Secretary of War: “Can the colored men here raise a 
regiment and have their own company officers ?””? The War Depart- 
ment hedged in deciding the issue. The summer of 1863 found 
Lee’s army advancing. Pennsylvania was invaded by the rebel 
forces and a call went out from the governor to the residents of 
the state to defend their firesides. Harrisburg received colored 
men who answered the call, but one company refused, by unani- 
mous vote, to be mustered in with white officers.2 Major General 
D. N. Couch at the state capital requested directions from the 
Adjutant General’s Office in Washington. Couch was under the 
impression that the Negro companies recruited for six months’ 
service during the emergency were to have white officers. “It 
would certainly make them more efficient,” he observed in his 
communication to the Adjutant General, Brigadier General Lo- 
renzo Thomas.* Two days later, on July 4, Thomas, now in Harris- 
burg, forwarded a note to Secretary Stanton which indicated that 
he was at a complete loss to know what to do about the matter. By 
this time another company of Negroes had requested its own offi- 


1War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies, Series 3, Volume III, page 72; referred to hereafter 
as Official Records, abbreviated, O. R. 

20. R., Ser. 1, vol. XXVII, pt. 1, p. 496. 

® Tbid. 
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cers.* Neither Thomas nor Couch knew if Stanton had authorized 
“black officers,” but Thomas voiced a joint opinion when he wrote 
“. . I have been opposed to it, and I find General Couch also ob- 
jects.”> Despite a request in the same communication for a de- 
cision to cover the immediate situation and similar cases in the 
free states, the policy remained unsettled.* This was evidenced the 
next month when a prominent Negro leader obtained an appoint- 
ment with the Secretary of War. 

Frederick Douglass visited Stanton in August, 1863. During the 
thirty-minute interview, Douglass brought up the subject of the 
existing inequalities faced by the colored man in the service of his 
country, and particularly noted the distinctions in commissioned 
ranks. Stanton replied that he was ready to grant commissions te 
any Negro soldiers distinguishing themselves in the field.’ 

To say that there were no Negro officers in the service of the 
Union Army is inaccurate.* On February 3, 1863, Governor An- 
drew of Massachusetts wrote to Stanton that inasmuch as Congress 
did not expressly prohibit colored officers, he requested permission 
to appoint a few competent Negroes to the positions of assistant 
surgeons and chaplains.” No doubt his request was granted, for the 
54th Massachusetts later boasted of a colored chaplain, and by the 
end of the war Massachusetts had ten Negroes serving as com- 
missioned officers with its colored regiments.'° But the commis- 
sioning of Negroes as officers was the exception rather than the 
rule. Kansas counted three; there were several among the colored 
troops recruited in Louisiana; and in all, only approximately 
seventy-five Negroes were granted commissions during the con- 
flict." This was a small percentage considering that a total of 
7,122 officers served with the colored regiments.'* 

A low opinion of the untried Negro as a fighting man was voiced 
by many military leaders during the earlier stages of Negro re- 
cruiting and was a contributing factor in the careful selection of 

‘ Ibid., p. 525. 

5 Tbid. 

° Tbid. 

* Frederick Douglass to George L. Stearns, Aug. 12, 1863, Barker Collec: 
tion, Historical Society of Penna. 

SJ. G. Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction, p. 505. “Negro soldiers 
were always under white officers.” 

"0. #., Ser. 3; vol. iL. &. 

” C. G. Woodson, The Negro In Our History, p. 374. 
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white officers to lead colored troops. It was Major General Ben- 
jamin F. Butler, later a stout defender of the Negro’s fighting 
abilities, who said that “Negroes are gregarious in flight... .”™ 
Colonel Higginson, a friend of the Negro, was quoted in a report 
by the American Freedmen’s Inquiry Commission, submitted on 
June 30, 1863, as saying: “If they lose their officers the effect 
will be worse upon them than upon white troops; not because they 
are timid, but because they are less accustomed to entire self- 
reliance.””"* 

Prejudice and disdain played deterrent roles in the problem of 
obtaining whites to command Negroes. General Hunter, in ap- 
proaching some white officers with the proposition that they trans- 
fer to Negro regiments, was greeted with the reply: “What! Com- 
mand niggers?’’® and it was not outside the experience of a few 
men, after accepting posts in colored commands, to be treated 
sometimes with contempt by their fellow officers.'® 

The Confederacy made ominous threats against officers of Negro 
regiments whose misfortune it was to be taken prisoner. In the 
eyes of the Southern government these men were guilty of inciting 
servile insurrection and the death penalty could be invoked against 
them. There is no evidence that the threat was ever carried out, 
but the Confederate Congress placed a law providing for it on their 
statute books in April, 1862, and prospective officer candidates knew 
that the law existed.'? 

These intangible barriers to the recruiting and training of leaders 
for the Negro soldier seemed to be counterbalanced by opportuni- 
ties for promotion when transferring to a colored regiment, if one 
already had a commission, or by the possibility of gaining a com- 
mission if one were in the ranks of the Union Army or a 
civilian with a penchant for command. When a number of soldiers 
were recruited from the Ninety-fifth Illinois Volunteers, in 1863, 
for commissions in Negro regiments, even a certain Sergeant Onley 
Andrus momentarily forgot his deep dislike for the Negro and 
weighed the advantages of becoming an officer.'* 


SO. R., Ser. 3, vol. III, p. 439. 

“ Tbid. 

™B. I. Wiley, Southern Negroes, 1861-1865, p. 311. 

 Tbid., p. 313. 

™ Tbid., p. 318. 

*F, A. Shannon (Ed.), “Civil War Letters of Sergeant Onley Andrus.” 
Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, vol. XXVIII, No. 4, 1947, pp. 16, 39-40. 
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On the other hand there were men who sympathized with the 
Negro and felt it their duty to serve with colored troops. Massa- 
chusetts took the lead in the North in the early recruiting of Negro 
regiments. Among the officers who answered the call to command 
the Massachusetts Fifty-fourth were two Philadelphia Quakers: 
Lt. Col. N. P. Hallowell and Major E. N. Hallowell. This regi- 
ment counted nearly three hundred Pennsylvania Negroes in its 
ranks.’® It was E. N. Hallowell who commanded the left wing of 
the Fifty-fourth during the night attack on Fort Wagner. The 
assault was repulsed and the Fifty-fourth suffered grievous casual- 
ties. Hallowell was hit three times and was carried to safety by 
his men. An editorial in The Press called the repulse at Wagner 
a moral victory for the Negro troops and commended the splendid 
action of Color Sergeant Carney, who planted his flag on the 
enemy’s parapet and when forced to retreat, though wounded, 
crawled back to his own lines still clutching the colors. In the 
opinion of this paper, at any rate, the Fifty-fourth had proven itself 
in the field and the editorial therefore concluded with a plea for 
more white officers “to lead these gallant men.’’*° 


An early step taken by the War Department regarding officers 
for colored troops was evidenced by General Orders No. 6, of 
January 14, 1863, to Major General Gillmore in the Department 
of the South. These orders authorized Gillmore to appoint a board 
for the purpose of examining white candidates who desired to lead 
the companies and regiments of colored troops raised in that de- 
partment. After the candidates had passed the requirements set up 
by the board, the appointments made by the general were declared 
provisional. All names and recommendations were forwarded to 
Washington, whereupon the provisional appointments to commis- 
sions were made official through Presidential action.” 

This system was continued in part by the Union government 
throughout most of the war. It was not until March 17, 1865, that 
all officer appointments were made wholly by the War Department 
on the advice of the Examining Board which had been functioning 
in Washington under Major Silas M. Casey.?* Four days later an 


” The Press, May 4, 1863. 

® Tbid., Aug. 5, 1863. 

* Rebellion Record, vol. VIII, p. 336. 
20. R., Ser. 3, vol. V, p. 661. 
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order from the Secretary of War halted all appointments of officers 
for colored troops.** 

In general, officers for Negro regiments were chosen more care- 
fully than those for the white troops. Nearly all of the Negroes 
were United States Colored Troops. There was little state pride 
at stake in the appointment of their officers and a wide selection 
was possible. Then, too, many officer candidates were given better 
training in preparation for their commands.** In this latter capacity 
the Free Military School in Philadelphia successfully functioned. 

Candidates appearing before the Examining Board in Washing- 
ton presented a problem to the general in charge. Most of the men 
recommended by their Departmental Commanders, through the 
chain of command, had had battle experience. Major General Silas 
Casey, Board Chairman, observed in September, 1863, that un- 
fortunately nearly fifty per cent of the men examined by the Board 
were rejected because of their lack of knowledge in tactics and the 
details of army regulations. A few weeks’ close study of such ma- 
terial would have qualified them.** Thus, valuable time was lost in 
the search for competent officers for these new troops and it was 
in recognizing this need for the education of men who desired 
commands in the colored regiments that the Free Military School 
for Applicants for the Command of Colored Troops was estab- 
lished.*° 

The school, suggested by the Examining Board, was founded by 
the Philadelphia Supervisory Committee for Recruiting Colored 
Regiments and was inaugurated as a part of its training and re- 
cruiting program.*’ It became the task of the eleven-man executive 
committee of the larger Supervisory Committee to review and 
recommend all applicants for commissions in colored regiments 
who had been admitted to the Free Military School, who had suc- 
cessfully completed the course and were ready to appear before 
the Examining Board in Washington.** 

te vol. IV, pp. 1247-1248. 

A. Shannon, “The Federal Government and the Negro Soldier,” 
fama of Negro History, vol. XI, Oct. 1926, p. 578. 

* Thomas Webster to Edwin M. Stanton, April 22, 1864, Barker Collec- 
tion, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

ms som Military School (Pamphlet, second ed. 1864), Barker Collection, 
a Society of Penna. (Referred to hereafter as F. M.S.) (pam- 


*8 By-Laws of the Supervisory Committee, Barker Collection, Historical 
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Compared with the early recruiting of colored troops in Pennsyl- 
vania, the school began at a late date. The Third, Sixth and Eighth 
Infantry Regiments of United States Colored Troops had com- 
pleted training at Camp William Penn on the fringe of Montgomery 
County at Chelten Hill. The Twenty-second Regiment was nearly 
filled to capacity when, on December 29, 1863, the doors of the 
school at 1210 Chestnut Street were opened to the first thirty 
applicants.*® The Press, noting the opening of the institution, com- 
mented that there was room for thirty more applicants.*° The 
Public Ledger advertised the school in its columns from December 
29, 1863, to January 2, 1864, inviting young men who were “phys- 
ically sound” with at least a common school education to address 
their letters of application containing character references to 
Thomas Webster, Chairmen of the Supervisory Committee ; Cad- 
walader Biddle, Secretary; or R. R. Corson, General Agent. Pri- 
vates and non-commissioned officers of the Union forces were espe- 
cially urged to apply.*! The Ledger item furnished brief informa- 
tion relative to the school, noting that there would be three ses- 
sions, two during the day and one at night. The institution would 
operate on a six-day week and the applicants, when accepted, would 
have the opportunity for practical experience in commanding the 
troops in training at Camp William Penn. Those who desired more 
specific information could obtain a pamphlet on request at the 
Headquarters of Supervisory Committee, 1210 Chestnut Street, 
or through the newspaper in which the advertisement appeared.* 

The procedure for new applicants was as follows: After the 
applicant’s letter and references had been received and satis- 
factorily reviewed by the executive committee, a certificate of per- 
mission to enter the Free Military School was issued. If the ap- 
plicants were serving in the army this certificate enabled them to 
secure a blank issued by the War Department granting a thirty- 
day furlough in order to attend the Free Military School.** The 


” The Press, Dec. 30, 1863; F. M. S. (pamphlet) states that classes began 
Dec. 26, 1863. The Free Military Register, Record of Admissions, indicates 
that the first students registered Dec. 28, 1863. 

” The Press, Dec. 30, 1863. 

* Public Ledger, Dec. 29 to Jan. 2, 1863. 

®° Tbid.; unidentified newspaper clipping, Barker Collection, Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania. 

Samples of Certificates of Admission and War Department Furlough 
Blank, Barker Collection, Historical Society of Penna 
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furloughs which were granted for officer candidate training were 
officially declared in War Department Order No. 125.** 

The Supervisory Committee made a point of explaining to 
prospective applicants that the men rejected by the Examining 
Board in Washington were not turned down because the examina- 
tion was too severe or because only those with college degrees or 
with experience as officers had any chance of succeeding. These 
misconceptions had caused officer volunteering to reach a low ebb. 
A few weeks’ study under competent instructors in charge of the 
Preceptor of the Free Military School, Colonel John H. Taggart, 
would be sufficient to enable a man to take the examination in 
Washington with excellent possibilities of success.** 

How many prospective candidates leafed through the first pros- 
pectus or the second edition of the black and gold pamphlet on the 
Free Military School it is impossible to tell. The readers were 
urged, in bold type, to pass on the pamphlets to others after having 
read the information. Eight thousand copies of the first edition 
were exhausted in a short time and a second edition was printed 
early in the spring of 1864. 

In the light of modern officer’s training developed during World 
War II, it is interesting to observe that students attending the 
Free Military School had to provide their own living expenses. 
Students could board at respectable houses for as little as three 
dollars and fifty cents a week. Five dollars a week was judged the 
maximum rate a man would be asked to pay.** In this sense the 
Free Military School was not “free,’’ but the cost of maintaining 
the institution was borne by the Supervisory Committee and 
necessities such as maps and books were provided by the school for 
the students’ use while in attendance. These supplies had to be re- 
turned when the course was completed.** In short, there was no 
per diem allowance, subsistence nor mileage vouchers for students 
of the school. All personal expenses, including the cost of trans- 
portation to Philadelphia, board, rent or local carfare had to be 
paid by the applicants. 

Classes were scheduled for three sessions: two day-time and 
one evening session six days per week, except Saturday evening 


* F, M.S. (pamphlet), Barker Collection, H. S. P. 
* Ibid. 


% Thid. 
* Ibid. (Rules of the School in effect on and after Mar. 1, 1864.) 
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and Sunday. The morning session began at nine and ended at ten 
thirty. Promptly at ten forty-five the several battalions marched 
to the parade ground on Locust Street, west of the Academy of 
Music, where they drilled until noon. The drill usually closed with 
a dress parade and the students were dismissed after the reading 
of the General Orders. At two in the afternoon the routine began 
again. An hour and a half in the classroom studying tactics and 
army regulations, drill until five, dress parade and dismissal com- 
prised the afternoon schedule. In the evening classes in mathematics 
were conducted. Students were compelled to attend one session 
daily. All excuses for absences had to be presented to the director 
in writing. Any student absent three successive days without au- 
thorization was dropped from the rolls. The usual regulations for 
military schools were in effect. Military courtesy was demanded of 
the trainees while on the premises of the school, drill ground or 
Camp William Penn. Class discipline was rigid. Talking or in- 
attention in class could result in dismissal. Visitors were not per- 
mitted in the classrooms. If the preceptor or instructor did not 
feel that a student showed marked improvement within ten days, 
the student was discharged from the institution. Resignations were 
permitted, but not if one were in danger of being dropped. Emer- 
gency leave for not more than twenty days could be obtained. A 
surgeon was maintained to administer the physical examination 
prior to the admission of the applicants and to care for the sick 
and injured.** 

Candidates were given a physical examination before their final 
acceptance at the school and were also required to take examina- 
tions in military science and army regulations. Test standings in 
these latter examinations resulted in the applicants being placed 
in one of four classes in session at the school. As they progressed 
they were promoted from one to the other. The lowest class or 
Fourth Class was called the School of the Soldier, the Third Class, 
the School of the Company, the Second Class, the School of the 
Battalion and, finally, the First Class which studied General Casey’s 
third volume of Tactics or Evolutions of the Brigade.*® The time 
spent in this academic training varied with the individual, but 
seemed to average two weeks in length.*° 


% Thid. 

*® F. M.S. (pamphlet), Barker Collection, Historical Soc. of Penna. 

“Free Military School Register, Record of Admissions, Barker Collection, 
Historical Society of Penna. 
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The Committee made every effort to secure early examination 
appointments in Washington for the students completing their 
academic training. While the men waited for their orders to appear 
before the Board they were given practical experience in command- 
ing troops at Camp William Penn. The candidate’s commissioned 
rank depended upon his individual achievements in the examina- 
tion at Washington as well as on recommendations from Phila- 
delphia. Applicants who failed the examination could not be re- 
examined for a commission in the Negro regiments.** 

Some of the candidates who matriculated at the school before 
going before the Board had been officers in other regiments. For 
example, a Major Samuel J. Moffatt of New Jersey had been with 
the Seventy-sixth Pennsylvania and had stxteen general engage- 
ments to his credit before enrolling in the school.*? Ages and 
civilian occupations varied. The youngest candidate gave his age as 
seventeen, the eldest admitted to forty-six. Many of the men were 
non-commissioned officers, others were privates or civilians. 
Plasterers, dentists, farmers, students and butchers mingled with 
each other.** Some men listed as civilians undoubtedly had seen 
active service as three-month, six-month or three-year men.** But 
whether from well-to-do families*® or poor, officers, soldiers and 
civilians came from many parts of the Union to be enrolled in the 
official Record of Admissions*® and attended classes in the unim- 
posing three-story row house at 1210 Chestnut Street.*” Not all 
completed their training or passed the examination at Washington, 
but successes outnumbered failures and in the spring of 1864 the 
average daily attendance totaled one hundred and ninety-four.** 
Applications for admissions were received at the rate of one hun- 
dred and seventy per week by April, 1864. Many of these were re- 
jected, of course, but the Committee could point proudly to the 
records and show that twenty-four to thirty students were sent 

“F, M. S. (pamphlet), Barker Collection, Historical Society of Penna. 

“Free Military School Register, Record of Admissions, Barker Collection, 
Historical Society of Penna. 

* Tbid. 

“ F. M.S. (pamphlet), Barker Collection, Historical Society of Penna. 

“Thomas Webster to Edwin M. Stanton, April 22, 1864, Barker Collection, 
Historical Society of Penna., “A large proportion of these men are of liberal 
education, culture and excellent social position.” 

“Free Military School Register, Record of Admissions, Barker Collection, 
Historical Society of Penna., indicates total registration of 1,031 men. 


* F. M.S. (pamphlet), Barker Collection, Historical Society of Penna. 
* Ibid. 
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before the Examining Board in Washington every week. Webster, 
in writing to Stanton, noted that the number of failures was ex- 
ceedingly low; only five in one hundred and fifty.4® The Public 
Ledger published notices from time to time indicating the success 
of the candidates appearing before General Casey’s Board and on 
March 14, 1864, said, “All the students of the school who have 
been sent to Washington, thus far, have passed a successful ex- 
amination.’*° On July 11, the same paper called attention to the 
fact that three hundred and seventy-nine had passed and only 
twenty-nine had been rejected." 


Throughout that summer and fall listings appeared in the Ledger 
naming the newly appointed officers and their respective ranks.** 


Thomas Webster and the Supervisory Committee had at heart 
the interests of colored troops not only from Pennsylvania, but 
from every department in which they were raised. Their efforts 
to provide these regiments with well trained officers should be 
sufficient evidence for such a statement. A sore point with these 
Pennsylvania committeemen was that commanders of departments 
and “others” had the power to appoint officers for colored troops 
recruited in their departments. When this occurred the Committee 
felt the troops were not as well officered as they might have been. 
Webster suggested that all officers for colored regiments be com- 
pelled to take the examination before the Board in Washington.” 
As already pointed out, this suggestion was ignored by the War 
Department and the system was not made uniform until four days 
before the order was issued which halted the commissioning of 
officers for colored troops. In urging a uniform policy, the Super- 
visory Committee and its chairman, Thomas Webster, were un- 
doubtedly correct, but the exigencies of war and the large number 
of Southern Negroes recruited for the Union forces in areas many 
miles from Washington demanded immediate officer personnel and 
helped to make a standard appointing policy untenable. 


The Free Military School also endeavored to raise the caliber 


“Thomas Webster to Edwin M. Stanton, April 22, 1864, Barker Collection, 
Historical Society of Penna. 

© Public Ledger, March 14, 1864. 

 Tbid., July 11, 1864. 

= Tbid., July 18, 25; Aug. 2, 15, 22, 29; Sept. 12, 19; Oct. 17, 31; Nov. 
7, of 1864. 

® Thomas Webster to Edwin M. Stanton, April 22, 1864, Barker Collec- 
tion, Historical Society of Penna. 
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of the Negro non-commissioned officer by providing classes for 
“intelligent, educated men of color” from Maryland, inviting them 
to attend the Philadelphia School before accepting posts in the 
Maryland regiments which contained so large a percentage of 
illiterate Negroes. Twenty-one had enrolled for instruction by 
March 31, 1864.4 

In pursuing the objective of better officers for Negro regiments, 
the Supervisory Committee spent approximately nine thousand 
dollars.*> It had enrolled one thousand thirty-one men and the 
vast majority of those who had been sent before the Board success- 
fully passed their examinations. The War Department was grateful 
for the part played by the Free Military School and requested its 
continuation even after the Committee dissolved itself.°° Among 
others, Colonel Bowman, in charge of the Department of Wilming- 
ton, extended his appreciation to the group of Philadelphians who 
helped make this school possible and asked that they maintain the 
institution.** But with the dissolution of the Supervisory Commit- 
tee, the Free Military School, along with the project of regimental 
recruiting, passed out of existence in Philadelphia as the year 1864 
drew to a close. 


* F. M. S. (pamphlet), Barker Collection, Historical Society of Penna. 

® Treasurer’s Report on Dissolution of Committee, Barker Collection, (Ex- 
penditure on this item totaled $8,989.88). 

® Edwin M. Stanton to Thomas Webster, Dec. 16, 1864, Barker Collection, 
Historical Society of Penna. 

* Ibid.; Colonel Bowman to Thomas Webster, Dec. 1, 1864, Barker Collec- 
tion, Historical Society of Penna. 








CRIMINAL CONSPIRACY CASES IN 
POST-BELLUM PENNSYLVANIA 


By Hyman Kuritz 


HE labor movement, which was revived during the Civil War, 

faced a variety of attacks against it in post-bellum America. 
After a lapse of some twenty years, criminal conspiracy charges 
once more became an effective weapon against labor.’ The struggles 
for the eight hour day led to a concerted offensive against the 
trade unions by the employers, whose weapons included the black 
list, the “open shop,” private industrial police, and conspiracy in- 
dictments. Some of the most bitter and bloody of the struggles 
took place in the Pennsylvania anthracite regions, and it was here 
that criminal conspiracy trials played an important role. 

The judicial basis for criminal conspiracy still rested on the 
common law which defined a conspiracy as a combination of two 
or more persons who by concerted actions sought to accomplish 
a criminal or unlawful purpose, or if not criminal or unlawful, 
used such means to accomplish their purpose. In several of the 
early American labor conspiracy trials, the courts, accepting the 
precedents of English cases, had declared that a combination to 
raise wages constituted a criminal conspiracy, although most of 
them also included charges that unlawful means had been used. 
Indictments against the right of association by labor were usually 
subordinated to other counts charging the use of coercive means, 
but throughout most of the ante-bellum period no court defined 
the legal right of labor to combine for mutual purposes.” The right 
of the trade unions to combine and to strike for higher wages was 
first clearly established in 1842 when Chief Justice Shaw of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court declared that labor combinations 


* Edwin Witte was able to discover only three between 1842 and 1863. See 
the Yale Law Journal, XXXV (May, 1926), 829. 

*Francis B. Sayre, “Criminal Conspiracy,” in Harvard Law Review, 
XXXV (February, 1922), 414n; Witte, op. cit., 826-828; Richard B. Morris, 
“Criminal Conspiracy and Early Labor Combinations in New York,” Political 
Science Quarterly, LII (March, 1937), 51-85. 
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were legal and could not be held for criminal conspiracy unless 
the indictment proved the use of illegal or unlawful means or ends.* 


Despite the Shaw decision and an act in 1869 making it “lawful 
for any and all classes of mechanics, journeymen, tradesmen and 
laborers to form societies and associations for their mutual aid, 
benefit and protection,‘ unions in Pennsylvania still found them- 
selves in a semi-legal position. To the employers of the state, a 
strike by a labor organization to get better conditions for their 
membership, was still a conspiracy,® and in this view they were 
backed by the courts. 


In 1869, members of the Workmen’s Benevolent Association, 
the coal miner’s union, were indicted for conspiracy when they 
ordered the union out on strike in Schuylkill county, to force a 
mining firm to rehire one of their workers. The charge was for 
maliciously combining to prevent any further work in the colliery, 
and attempting to dictate to the company the management of the 
business, as well as the conditions of work. No charge of violence 
or intimidation was made, but nevertheless, the defendants were 
found guilty, fined $100, and sentenced to thirty days in jail.* That 
same year the officers of the International Typographical Union 
were indicted for conspiracy and libel for “endeavoring to dis- 
suade men from working in an unfair office, . . . and publishing 
a rat circular.”’ In this case, however, the jury returned a verdict 
of not guilty.® 

This uncertain state of affairs led to the passage of the act 
of 1872 which specifically gave a union the right to strike for 
better wages and conditions without subjecting it to an indictment 
for criminal conspiracy. It carried a proviso, however, that “any 
person or persons who shall, in any way, hinder persons who 


‘For a brilliant account of this celebrated case see Walter Nelles, “Com- 
—— v. Hunt,” Columbia Law Review, XXXII (November, 1932), 

28-1169. 

*Laws of the General Assembly, 1869, P.L. 1260. 

* Pa. Bur. Ind. Stat., First Annual Report (1872-3), 338. 

° Commonwealth v. Currens, Owens, and Keating, 3 Pittsburgh Reporter 
143 (1869). 

7A “rat circular” was a list of names of scabs circulated by the union in 
order to keep them out of the shops. 

® Eighteenth Annual Session of the International Typographical Union, 
Proceedings (Cincinnati, 1870), 12; In another case for the same year, the 
car drivers of the Hunter’s Point Railroad were indicted for conspiracy. 
Quoted from the American Workman, August 7, 1869, in Witte, op. cit., 829n. 
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desire to labor for their employment, from so doing, or other 
persons from being employed as laborers,” could be prosecuted 
under the existing laws of the state.® It was this clause that soon 
led to serious troubles for the labor movement. 

The first tests of the act of 1872 emphasized its shortcomings. 
In 1874, a printers’ union refused to accept orders upon merchants 
in lieu of regular wage payments, and went on strike. When the 
union sent out circulars to other unions asking them to warn 
printers to stay away, and when a watch was kept on the incom- 
ing trains, the owner brought suit against them. In the ensuing 
trial, the court in its charge to the jury, declared that a strike to 
demand a certain method of payment was “suspicious of an evil 
intention, . . . especially if the defendants went to work to pre- 
vent the coming of others whom the editor had telegraphed for.” 
This was apparently a violation of the act of 1872. It also de- 
clared that the union could not legally regulate prices and skirted 
the Pennsylvania statute by saying, “Combinations to raise or 
depress wages or prices are dangerous in their tendencies to un- 
duly excite and cultivate a naturally selfish principle, but while 
their tendencies may not be direct evidence of guilt they serve 
to frame the mind for studying the motives of those charged 
with it.”?° 

The most important tests of the act of 1872 occurred in Clear- 
field county during the coal strike of 1875. The strike had broken 
out first in the anthracite fields and had spread to Clearfield in 
April. It had been deliberately provoked by an association of the 
leading coal operators under the leadership of Franklin B. Gowen, 
president of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company. 
The operators were determined to control completely the anthra- 
cite region and had decided to use the strike to smash the miner’s 
union. Every weapon at their disposal was used to break the 
resistance of the workers.™* Labor spies infested the area, Coal 
and Iron Police and Vigilante Committees were widely used, 
active leaders were arrested as allged “Molly Maguires,” and re- 


® Laws of the General Assembly, 1872, P.L. 1175. 

* Commonwealth v. Berry, et al. 10 Scranton Law Times 217 (1874). 

™ Marvin W. Schlegel, Ruler of the Reading: The Life of Franklin B. 
Gowen (Harrisburg, 1947), 62-113; J. Walter Coleman, The Molly Maguire 
Riots: Industrial Conflict in the Pennsylvania Coal Region (Richmond, 1936). 
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peated attempts were made to bring in workers from other regions, 
large numbers of whom were Italians.‘ 

It was the attempt by the union in Clearfield county to keep out 
these workers that led to the conspiracy trials of 1875.'* On 
May 17, fifty-six miners were arrested at Osceola for interfering 
with the strikebreakers, and thirty-six were tried and convicted 
for “misdemeanor, unlawful assembly, riot, and conspiracy.” 
Judge Orvis of the court of Quarter Sessions, reserved the heavi- 
est punishment for the leadership of the union, sentencing John 
R. Joyce, president; John J. Maloney, secretary, and four others 
to one year in jail; while the rest received sixty days or a sus- 
pended sentence.'* John Siney, president of the Miners’ National 
Association, and Xingo Parks, field organizer, had been indicted 
at the same time, but their case had been continued to the Sep- 
tember term to allow them to get adequate counsel. Attention 
shifted quickly to them as the case involved the two most impor- 
tant leaders of the miners and placed a spotlight on the act of 1872. 

The operators, determined to win a conviction, retained U. S. 
Senator William A. Wallace’® to aid the District Attorney, and 
mobilized 60 witnesses headed by Captain Thomas E. Clark, chief 
of the Coal and Iron Police in Clearfield county.'® The defense 
countered by bringing in Matthew Carpenter of Wisconsin,’ in 


™ The use of Italians as scabs was a fairly common practice in this period. 
In at least one instance it led to the conviction of a coal operator and an 
Italian agent in Westmoreland county for illegally arming Italians that had 
been shipped in. See Commonwealth v. Guescetti, 11 Phil. 656 (1875). 

* The struggles between the coal operators and the miners in Clearfield 
county had led to an earlier conviction of some miners for conspiracy in 
1873. There were undoubtedly others in these stormy years. See the Pa. 
Board of Pardons, Pardon Papers, 1873. 

“Pa. Bur. Ind. Stat., Ninth Annual Report (1880-81), 313-315; Miners’ 
National Record, June, 1875, 131; July, 1875, 147; N. Y. Sun, September 29, 
1875, 1. Xingo Parks, later, was able to get the members of the jury to sign 
a petition for the release of the men. They expressed the sentiment that they 
did not believe the men guilty, but felt that they had acted “indiscreetly.” 
Miners’ National Record, July, 1875, 153 

* Wallace was one of the leading members of the Democratic party in 
Pennsylvania and an attorney for the Pennsylvania Railroad. He had been 
elected to the U. S. Senate in 1875. Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress, 1774-1928 (Washington, 1928), 1661. 

® New York Sun, October 5, 1875, 1; The Railway World, October 2, 1875, 


* Matthew Hale Carpenter had been a Republican Senator from Wisconsin 
“but had won the enmity of the railroads by securing unfavorable decisions 
from the courts, and by advocating federal control of interstate commerce.” 
As a result he was defeated for re-election in 1875. Dictionary of American 
Biography (N. Y., 1929), III, 512-513. 
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addition to a battery of local attorneys. The defense cited the act 
of 1872, Commonwealth v. Hunt, and Commonwealth v. Carlisle 
(1821),'® to prove that both in law and in the courts workers 
had won the right to combine to raise wages. They claimed fur- 
ther that Siney’s opposition to the strike and his known conserva- 
tive views made it unlikely and improbable that he had advocated 
violence of any kind.'® The prosecution, on the other hand, argued 
that the act of 1872 had not changed the conspiracy laws of the 
state at all. 

Judge Orvis, in his charge to the jury seemed to incline toward 
this latter view when he said: “You see therefore, that any agree- 
ment, combination, or confederation, to increase or depress the 
prices of any vendible commodity, whether labor, merchandise, 
or anything else, is indictable as a conspiracy under the laws of 
Pennsylvania. Each individual has the undoubted right to demand 
whatever price he pleases for his labor or property, even though 
it be twice or thrice its market value, but if he enters into a com- 
bination with others to compel the employer or purchaser to pay 
the price thus demanded by destroying competition, the combina- 
tion becomes an indictable offense.” Orvis cited Article VIII of 
the Constitution of the Miners’ National Association which de- 
fined the conditions under which the union’s executive board ex- 
tended support to a strike, and inferred that this took away the 
right of individual action by the miners. The only effect of the 
act of 1872 on the previous conspiracy laws, he concluded, was 
to remove the unions from criminal liability if they refused to 
work for an employer but, he added, “if they go one step fur- 
ther and attempt in any way to hinder or prevent persons who 
are willing to labor, from so doing, their acts become unlawful 
and their combination criminal.”?° With this charge as its guide, 
the jury acquitted Siney, but it found Parks guilty and he was 
sentenced to one year in the penitentiary.** 


* Commonwealth ex rel. Carlisle, Brightly 36 (1821). The courts’ de- 
cision in this case had anticipated Justice Shaw when it indicated that the 
legality of a journeyman’s association depended upon the means used to 
gain its ends. 

” New York Sun, October 4, 1875, 1; October 5, 1875, 1. 

” The Railway World, October 16, 1875, 672; N. Y. Sun, October 7, 1875, 
1; Miners’ National Record, October, 1875, 195; Pardon Papers, 1875. 

* A powerful drive was launched to free Parks and the others jailed in 
the first trial. A petition campaign to get 20,000 signatures was begun to be 
presented to the Board of Pardons scheduled to meet November 9th. The 
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This decision of Judge Orvis completely undermined the liberat- 
ing effect of the act of 1872. Theoretically, unions could organize 
and strike, but the first step they took to persuade others to join 
in a walkout or to prevent new workers from taking their places, 
according to his interpretation, made them liable to the charge of 
criminal conspiracy. Hence for all practicable purposes, the ancient 
common law still prevailed. 


Labor organizations immediately took up cudgels for a change 
in the law. Already in May of 1875, at the convention of the In- 
dustrial Congress** which met in Indianapolis, President J. H. 
Wright, in a powerful address, had told the assembled delegates 
that : 


You should express your hearty disapproval of the 
species of class legislation now so much resorted to in 
‘Conspiracy Laws,’ ‘Intimidation Acts,’ and ‘Civil Suit 
Bills,’** whereby the laborer is denied the right to dispose 
of the only commodity of which he is possessed, upon 
the best terms he can obtain. These are incompatible with 
the spirit and genius of our free institutions, and should 
not disgrace our statute books. Surely our workingmen 
are no less law-abiding than others, that more stringent 
laws are needed for them than is deemed just to our 
criminals.** 


In Pennsylvania the task before the labor movement was to 
amend the act of 1872 so that future Orvis decisions would be 
impossible. “As the statute now stands,” declared the Miners’ 
National Record, “we have simply the right to combine, and if we 
wish to strike to increase our wages, or prevent a reduction, we 
dare not, as a body, try to get others to join us or desist from 


campaign ended in success when all of the leaders were pardoned on De- 
cember 22, 1875. Pardon Papers, 1875; National Labor Tribune, October 16, 
1875; Miners’ National Record, January, 1876, 45. 

= The Industrial Congress had been organized in 1872 by a number of trade 
unions in an attempt to form a national labor federation. It disintegrated in a 
very short time and this convention of 1875 was the final one. See John R. 
Commons, History of the Labor Movement in the United States (N. Y., 
1918), II, 157-164; Philip S. Foner, History of the Labor Movement in the 
United States (N. Y., 1947), 441. 

*% Most of the state conspiracy trials were based on general statutes which 
defined conspiracy, but Illinois and Connecticut had statutes on the books 
directed specifically against labor combinations. 
™* Miners’ National Record, May, 1875, 115. 
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working and filling our places.”*> Demands were now raised to 
put an end to criminal conspiracies against labor entirely, or at 
least, to limit the definition of “hindering” to the actual use of 
force and violence.*® 

These suggested safeguards for labor were incorporated in the 
act of 1876 which modified the “hindering” proviso in the act of 
1872 so that “the use of lawful or peaceful means, having for their 
object a lawful purpose, shall not be regarded as ‘in any way 
hindering’ persons who desire to labor, and that the use of force, 
threat or menace of harm to persons or property, shall alone be 
regarded as in any way hindering persons who desire to labor for 
their employers, . . .” The act provided that persons could be 
prosecuted under Pennsylvania penal laws for violating this 
section.*" 

Subsequent court interpretations of the act of 1876 so en- 
larged and expanded the definition of “hindering” that its pro- 
tection for labor organizations soon proved illusory. The act was 
sustained in an early court test in 1881, when an indictment 
against a union of journeymen printers for unlawfully conspiring 
to injure their employer by “molesting, intimidating and annoy- 
ing” him, failed to list specific charges of force and violence 
against the union,”* but in the conspiracy trials of the 1880's, the 
employers easily overcame the point by making more specific 
charges. 

One of the most prominent trials took place in 1881, when 
D. R. Jones, Hugh Anderson, and some fourteen others were 
arrested for conspiracy at the instance of the Waverly Coal and 
Coke Company in Westmoreland county. They were charged with 
inducing the workers to break their contract with the company, 
and with threatening to bring in a brass band to be used to expose 
strikebreakers. The company had made a contract with its em- 
ployes that sixty days notice was to be given in case of disagree- 
ment over wages before the issuance of a strike call. Jones had 
advised the workers to disregard this arrangement. The court in 
its charge to the jury sustained the counts in the indictment, stat- 

* Ibid., October, 1875, 199. 

*Tbid., National Labor Tribune, October 23, 1875; New York Sun, Oc- 
tober 9, 1875, 2. 


* Laws of the General Assembly, 1876, P.L. 45. 
* Commonwealth ex rel. E. Vallette et al. V. Sheriff, 15 Phil. 393 (1881). 
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ing that the use of the threat to use brass bands constituted “a 
hindrance within the meaning of the act ot 1876,” and that the 
advice of Jones to the workers to break their contract with the 
company, while perhaps not unlawful, nevertheless, had as its aim 
an unlawful purpose. Therefore, they were guilty of conspiracy.*® 

Thus new means had been discovered to get around the newly- 
won rights of the labor unions. The definition of intimidation, 
apparently clearly defined in the act of 1876, was now being 
stretched to fit the circumstances, and even if no interference 
with the right to work had occurred, inducing workers to break 
their contract with an employer was now considered a conspiracy. 
This new line had been foreshadowed in the Iron Age, well- 
known trade paper of the iron industry. In the circumstances of 
a strike, an editorial declared: 


No heads may be broken, and no one may have been 
told that to resist the effort to “entice” him would be per- 
ilous ; but every one who has been a workman or an em- 
ployer knows perfectly well that under such circum- 
stances pleasant words often have a terrible significance. 
The man to whom they are addressed knows that to 
refuse to listen and to yield will make him an outcast 
in his class; that he will be socially ostracized, and that 
even his life would not be safe were he to openly defy 
the power he would gladly disobey if he dared.*° 


This was the tactic employed in a conspiracy trial in 1882 when 
Miles McPadden, General Organizer of the Knights of Labor, 
and twelve others were indicted during a strike in Clearfield 
county. The charge stated that the very presence of large num- 
bers of workers on strike “intimidated” many into joining the 
strike, and undue influence was exercised over them by “threats, 
silent menaces and otherwise.” After several months of delay, 
however, the case was finally dropped.*t This same charge was 


® Iron Age, March 10, 1881, 11-13; Legislative Record, April 19, 1887, 1494. 

Tron Age, January 6, 1881, 14. 

* Pa. Bur. Ind. Stat., Tenth Annual Report (1881-82), 161-162; Knights 
of Labor, Fifth Regular Session, Proceedings (1881), 283; Ibid., Sixth 
(1882), 323-324; Journal of United Labor (January, 1883), 388. There were 
two other conspiracy trials in this period involving leaders of the K. of L. 
One occurred in Somerset county and resulted in an acquittal and the other 
took place in Western Pennsylvania. See Knights of Labor, op. cit., Fifth 
283; Iron Age, August 24, 1882, 24. 
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employed with greater success in a conspiracy charge against the 
miners in the Monongahela valley in 1885. In this case the state 
charged that it was a conspiracy for large numbers of workers 
to gather about a mine if they had any intention of intimidating 
the workers inside. This line of reasoning was accepted by the 
jury and convictions resulted. The case was appealed to the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court where the attorney for the miners argued 
that it was unfair to impute to a gathering of strikers, in the 
absence of any overt acts, an evil intention. “It is as fair to infer,” 
he told the court, “that its effect would be to encourage those 
working to join the strikers, seeing the large numbers engaged 
therein, and therefore the greater probability of the strike being 
successful, as it is to infer such assemblage a threat or menace 
of harm.” But the court sustained the judgment of the lower 
court.®? 


The continued use of conspiracy indictments against labor, and 
the emasculation of the act of 1876 by the courts,** led to renewed 
efforts to seek new and improved legislation. Attempts in 1887 
were unsuccessful,** but finally in 1891, D. R. Jones, elected to 
the state legislature by the miners, succeeded in placing a new 
anti-conspiracy law on the statute books. It stated the right of 
unions to strike for higher wages, etc., “without subjecting them 
to indictments for conspiracy at common law, or under the crim- 
inal laws of this commonwealth.” Again a proviso was added 
that persons could be prosecuted and punished “under any law 
other than that of conspiracy if force, threats, or menace of harm” 
were used to prevent others from working.*® 


This stubborn insistence by the state legislatures to add special 
provisos for the prosecution of labor unions that “unlawfully” 
interfered with the rights of others to work, continued to circum- 
scribe the strike activities of labor. It enabled employers to harass 
the unions under the penal laws of the state. Its effect was simply 


® Newman et al. v. The Commonwealth, 34 Pittsburgh Law Journal 313 
(1886) ; 7 Atlantic Reporter 132 (1886). 

% Witte cites 14 conspiracy indictments in Pennsylvania in the 1880’s. See 
Yale Law Journal, XXXV (May, 1926), 830-831; For the infinite variety 
of definitions of intimidation by the courts see Edwin S. Oakes, The Law of 
Organized Labor and Industrial Conflicts (N. Y., 1927), sec. 320, 435-443. 

* Legislative Record, February 4, 1887, 1517; April 14, 1887, 1397; April 
19, 1887, 1494-1495; April 28, 1887, 1689. 

* Laws of the General Assembly, 1891, P.L. 300. 
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to subordinate criminal conspiracy indictments to other forms of 
judicial action against labor. “Unlawful” interference with the 
right to work was no longer a criminal offense but civil action was 
still possible. Numerous suits continued to come befort the courts 
involving the interpretation of the acts of 1872, 1876, and 1891, 
but most of them took the form of cases in equity and requests 
for injunctions. The courts, on the whole, severely limited the 
freedom of action of the unions in these cases. It was to take many 
more years of bitter struggles before the labor movement was 
able to secure more adequate protection from the Pennsylvania 
legislature. 








PRESERVING PENNSYLVANIA’S 
HISTORICAL HERITAGE 
PHOTOGRAPHICALLY* 


By Donatp H. Kent 


N THE past few years, the Pennsylvania Historical and Mu- 
seum Commission has been engaged in an extensive program 
of microfilming and photostating, in order to gather together in 
Harrisburg the scattered resources for Pennsylvania history, 
wherever they might be found. With the use of the two modern 
photographic developments, the microfilm and the photostat, it 


has been possible to build up a really outstanding collection of 


facsimile copies of historical manuscripts, early newspapers, and 
important maps. Financially, the work was made possible by the 
first appropriations ever made by the General Assembly specifi- 
cally for historical research work by the Commission. The appro- 
priations of 1947 and 1949 were the first to allocate money for a 
broad research program. The microfilming or historical collection 
program was only one part of this general research program. A 
large part of the money was used for publications, for subsidies 
to encourage historical research, and for special projects. A great 
deal was accomplished in all the phases of the program, but the 
microfilms of historical collections will be of lasting and per- 
manent value. The results achieved are out of all proportion to 
the cost in money. After all the publications have been distributed, 
after all the research projects have been completed and published, 
the microfilm collections will still be in use, and will still be reveal- 
ing significant data to historical students. So great is the volume 
of material that it will take a long period of years before it can 
be assimilated and worked into the general body of the historical 
literature of Pennsylvania. 


To have copied so much material by hand or by typewriter 
would have been an almost impossible task, and a long and ex- 


*A paper read before the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Historical Societies, Harrisburg, May 3, 1950. 
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pensive one. To cite one parallel example, the Public Archives 
of Canada has been carrying on just such an undertaking for 
more than seventy years. The important sources for Canadian 
history have been copied by hand in the various depositories of 
France and Great Britain. Such a method involves a tremendous 
expenditure of time and money. Public interest in historical work 
must be sustained over a long period of time. What is more, it is 
difficult to assure complete accuracy in the hand copies, even with 
the most careful checking. The Commission’s program has been 
in existence for less than four years. I should not venture to say 
that the Commission collections now equal the great transcript 
collections in Ottawa, but it is safe to say that we are far along 
the road to matching them. 

The microfilm and the photostat have made it possible to copy 
an immense quantity of source material at relatively small cost. 
The photographic copies reproduce the originals exactly; some- 
times they are actually clearer and easier to read than the originals. 
There is no problem of accuracy, if the photographic work is 
properly done. 

Another advantage of microfilm is that it saves a great deal of 
space. More than a thousand pages of material can be photo- 
graphed on a single hundred-foot reel of film. We have almost 
a million pages of source material in two special cabinets no 
larger than ordinary office filing cabinets. 

In size and appearance, microfilm resembles ordinary moving 
picture film. A non-inflammable safety film stock is used, and the 
light-sensitive silver particles must be extremely fine-grained in 


‘ order to permit clear enlargement. Proper handling, proper photo- 


graphic techniques, and careful development are essential if satis- 
factory and lasting results are to be obtained. It is probably better 
to have the work done by an experienced and reliable microfilm 
concern rather than to purchase a microfilm camera and attempt 
to do such work, unless a skilled photographer is on hand. 


Historically-minded people have long realized the importance 
of duplicating and multiplying copies of historical records, both 
for use and for preservation. Thus, Thomas Jefferson wrote in 
1791 that when such records were lost, they could never be re- 
stored ; but that what remains should be preserved, “not by vaults 
and locks which fence them from the public eye and use... , but 
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by such a multiplication of copies as shall place them beyond the 
reack of accident.” He was thinking of printing. This idea of 
preservation by multiplying copies was one of the motives for the 
great series of publications of source materials in the nineteenth 
century. Such publications as Peter Force’s American Archives, 
and our own Colonial Records and Pennsylvania Archives, are 
examples of the multiplication of copies of source materials by 
printing. Obviously this is a very expensive way of preserving 
source material. It is worthwhile only when the sources are of 
great importance and when they will be used by many people. 


Another and equally important reason for copying historical 
materials is to make them available to scholars and research work- 
ers. To the ordinary historical worker it is often tantalizing to 
know from calendars or catalogues that the basic sources for his 
topic of study are scattered not only throughout Pennsylvania, 
but also from Canada to California. Such a situation is 
likely to occur with respect to almost any topic of study in Penn- 
sylvania history. Unless he is a man of means, a circumstance 
which is all too rare, the student will have to do without the 
sources in far distant places, or to rely on correspondence, which 
is at best unsatisfactory. His work will be to that extent in- 
complete. 


By its microfilming program, the Commission is endeavoring 
to bring together in Harrisburg all the important sources for the 
history of the state which are in distant archives and libraries. 
Except for a few special collections which are restricted, the 
microfilms are available for use by any qualified research student. 
Arrangements can even be made to borrow them for outside use, 
where a microfilm reader is available. 

The first step in this microfilming work was, of course, the 
making of a first-hand survey of the materials in the various de- 
positories. When possible, we would consult such catalogues or 
finding lists as had been published, or would try to learn by cor- 
respondence whether a given depository had important source 
material for Pennsylvania history. Then, Dr. S. K. Stevens, the 
State Historian, or I, or both of us, would visit the depository 
and make a thorough examination of its collections. If card cata- 
logues or card indexes were available, we would check through 
them carefully. Then, we would look at the actual source material 
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and would make a list of the items related to Pennsylvania. Often 
there was a real advantage in working as a team, rather than alone, 
for it was a great help for us to be able to discuss the significance 
of the various letters found, and to decide what should be listed 
for filming. 

Mr. Norman Wilkinson, Assistant State Historian, and Dr. 
Hubertis Cummings, special consultant, have also made such sur- 
veys, especially for material in their respective fields of land com- 
panies and transportation history. Mrs. Autumn Leonard, re- 
search assistant, has also gone a-hunting for material for the 
Papers of Henry Bouquet, particularly in Virginia and Maryland 
depositories, in the Library of Congress, and in the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. She has been active also in the search 
for manuscripts and early newspapers in private hands. 

Since I am mentioning names here, I should also mention the 
fact that Mr. Henry Eddy and his Public Records Division have 
been co-operating very closely with the Historical Division in its 
microfilm program. Mr. William Hunter, the Senior Archivist, 
has helped to locate source material in and around Mercer County. 
Mrs. Martha Curtis, the Junior Archivist, has been making a 
thorough study of our microfilm collections, in order to work out 
a practical system of cataloguing and indexing the material. Last 
year, Mrs. Curtis spent a month at the National Archives study- 
ing the microfilming techniques and methods which are in use 
there. Therefore, the co-operation of the Public Records Division 
of the Commission has been of very great assistance to the micro- 
filming program. 

The list of out-of-state depositories which has been surveyed is 
a long one. It may add to the interest of the list if it is realized 
that the Commission now has microfilms or photostats of im- 
portant Pennsylvania sources from almost all the institutions 
mentioned. 


New York Public Library 

New York Historical Society 

William L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Detroit Public Library 

Indiana State Historical Society 

Chicago Historical Society 
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Newberry Library, Chicago 

University of Chicago Library 

University of Michigan Library 

Cornell University Library 

Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa 

Archives of the Seminary of Quebec, Laval University 
Archives of the Province of Quebec 

Montreal Municipal Library 

College Sainte-Marie, Montreal 

University of Montreal Library 

Archives of the District of Montreal 

Huntington Library and Art Gallery, Pasadena, Calif. 
Colorado State Archives 

Office of the Church Historian of the Mormon Church 
Oregon Historical Society 

University of Washington Library 

Massachusetts Historical Society 

Maryland Historical Society 

Maryland Hall of Records 

Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio 
John Carter Brown Library, Providence, R. I. 
Virginia State Library 

Buffalo Historical Society 

New York State Library 

New York Bureau of Land Records 

Wisconsin State Historical Society 


In almost all of these depositories some material of importance 
was found, usually in considerable quantity, occasionally only a 
few items, but in every case enough to justify the survey. From 
most of these depositories, we now have all the Pennsylvania 
source material, either in microfilm or photostat form. In a few 
cases, microfilm apparatus was not available, or the scattered 
nature of the material made photostats more satisfactory. 

The list is long, but there still remain many out-of-state de- 
positories to be visited before the program for surveying and 
gathering the scattered source materials for Pennsylvania history 
can be considered complete. It is not difficult to think of more 
depositories which should be surveyed. The Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society must contain a great deal of signif- 
icant Pennsylvania material, for the early history of western Penn- 
sylvania is closely knit with the early history of Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvanians contributed a great deal to the early development of 
that state. The Princeton University Library logically should have 
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material of interest to Pennsylvania, for that institution has many 
Pennsylvania connections, and doctoral dissertations related to 
Pennsylvania history have come from it. The Yale University 
Library has a Benjamin Franklin collection and a collection on the 
history of petroleum; there is no telling what else may be found 
there. The Harvard University Library, and many other New 
England institutions, would be equally likely to have Pennsylvania 
sources in their manuscript collections. The list of possibilities could 
be carried on almost without end. 


There is hardly a depository in the United States and Canada 
which would not be likely to have some material on Pennsylvania 
history. The reasons for this are a product of Pennsylvania history 
itself. There is hardly a major event or development in American 
history in which Pennsylvania did not play an important part, or 
which did not have some effect upon the course of Pennsylvania 
history. Pennsylvania statesmen and politicians were important in 
the councils of the nation and of all political parties; therefore, 
letters from Pennsylvania leaders may be found almost anywhere. 
The early history of Canada was related to Pennsylvania history 
from the time that William Penn, writing to the Indians of his new 
province, addressed his letter to the Emperor of Canada. Canada 
and Pennsylvania overlapped until the end of the French and 
Indian War, and even after, until the end of the War of 1812 re- 
moved the possibility that British Canada might expand south- 
ward. Many western states were developed largely by Pennsyl- 
vanians, as place names testify. The fact that two brothers, John 
and William Bigler, became governors of Pennsylvania and Cali- 
fornia in the same year may seem striking and unusual, but it 
also reflects the interconnection of the history of Pennsylvania 
with that of other states. 


Time does not permit a description of all the surveys and of all 
the materials which were microfilmed for the Commission. A few 
examples will be enough to show the significance of this program, 
the value of the surveys, and the character of the material which 
is now available in Harrisburg. 

In January 1949, Dr. Stevens and I visited the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library in San Marino, California. Here we examined all 
the American papers of the Earl of Loudoun and Gen. James 
Abercromby, who were the commanders-in-chief of the British 
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armies in North America from 1756 to 1758. The Loudoun Papers, 
ranging from 1754 to 1760, contain many significant letters and 
documents relating to the Braddock expedition, Pennsylvania’s 
frontier forts, and military operations in Pennsylvania. The Aber- 
cromby Papers deal with the year 1758, and have much material on 
the Forbes expedition. In both collections there are many items 
related to the Bouquet Papers, so that this material has been of 
great value in editing this Commission publication, which is now 
in preparation. Altogether, we examined and looked at every docu- 
ment in 131 boxes of the Loudoun and Abercromby papers, and 
listed 378 items for microfilming. 

With the Amherst Papers from the Library of Congress, the 
Gage Papers and the Clinton Papers from the William L. Clements 
Library, and the Monckton Papers from the Public Archives of 
Canada, the Commission now has on microfilm a complete “run” 
of British military papers relating to Pennsylvania from 1754 to 
1776. 

There were also in the Huntington Library a number of manu- 
scripts and printed maps related to Pennsylvania, of which we 
obtained photostats. Among these were Christopher Gist’s sketch 
map of the Braddock campaign, and John Andre’s pen and ink 
sketches of Revolutionary battles and campaigns. 

The Huntington Library had other materials which were 
obviously of great value to Pennsylvania history, but which could 
not be filmed because of library regulations. In the case of the 
Loudoun and Abercromby Papers, and the maps, we could prove 
that they would be used for definitely-scheduled Commission publi- 
cations, such as the Bouquet Papers and the revision of Frontier 
Forts. For the rest we had to confine our work to the making of a 
detailed list. This list has been mimeographed, and is in itself of 
value in showing what valuable Pennsylvania material is in exist- 
ence, three thousand mlies away. 


There is, for example, a large group of Robert Morris papers, 
mainly personal in character. Dr. Stevens, who examined them, 
says that they make Morris much more human than any biography 
of him which has yet appeared. A great many scattered but impor- 
tant items were also listed in the Miscellaneous Collections. There 
were, for example, eight letters to or from Richard Peters, twelve 
Penn documents, and fifty letters of Alexander Dallas. 
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Perhaps the most unusual and significant collection microfilmed 
for the Commission was the Contrecoeur Papers, from the Archives 
of the Seminary of Quebec, at Laval University. These are letters 
and documents relating to French campaigns in western Pennsyl- 
vania, from 1753 to 1756. They form an almost complete series of 
the correspondence of the commanders of the French expeditions 
into the Ohio valley. All the chief commanders are represented, 
including Marin, Péan, St. Pierre, and Contrecoeur. There are 
many letters of instruction from the Governor, Marquis Duquesne, 
from the Intendant Bigot, and from their subordinates. In these 
papers are a great variety of interesting letters and documents. 
The commanders of the various forts write to one another, and 
report local developments. Agents among the Indians report their 
reactions and attitudes, and send copies of council minutes. Gov- 
ernor Duquesne’s letter to St. Pierre about Washington’s mission 
to Fort Le Boeuf is among the papers. Here are also extended 
extracts from Washington’s journal of 1754 for the Fort Necessity 
campaign, which include several passages not in the published 
text of that diary. There are letters dealing with the Fort Necessity 
campaign, with Braddock’s defeat, with the treatment of Pennsyl- 
vania traders, and with raids upon the Pennsylvania frontier. The 
Contrecoeur Papers are a mine of hitherto unknown information 
about the French side of the French and Indian War. 

Under the terms of the agreement with Laval University for 
the filming of this material, the use of this microfilm is restricted 
to the research projects of the Commission. However, with the aid 
of the Commission, scholars at the University are preparing and 
editing a selection of the Papers, which will be published in French 
in Quebec, by the end of this year. After that, it is hoped that the 
Commission will publish an English translation. 

The Commission itself has placed no restrictions upon the use 
of any of its microfilmed material. In the case of the restricted ma- 
terial, we merely apply the stipulations of the institution which 
owns the originals. It is obvious that we must carry out the terms 
of the agreements by which they were filmed. Only a small part 
of the collections is covered by such restrictions. 

Typical of the unrestricted materials, and of their value, are 
the microfilms from the Buffalo Historical Society, which placed 
no restriction other than that scholars should mention the original 
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location of the material. That they would want to do, in any case. 
The Buffalo collection includes the papers of Daniel Dobbins, the 
builder of Perry’s fleet at Erie, and the papers of his sons. They 
are not only rich in material on the War of 1812, but also on the 
early development of trade on the Great Lakes and in northwestern 
Pennsylvania. Surprisingly enough, the Buffalo Historical Society 
also had some Penn Papers, which included the accounts of Samuel 
Carpenter with William Penn for money advanced to him during 
his trips to Pennsylvania. 

The Indiana Historical Society, in Indianapolis, also yielded an 
abundance of material of interest to Pennsylvania. One would 
naturally expect to find here material on Anthony Wayne and his 
campaigns in the Old Northwest, as we did. But, of all things, 
there were also reports of the British consuls in Philadelphia from 
1802 to 1805, and several letters from Simon Cameron. 

More letters of Simon Cameron, as well as letters of Governor 
Curtin, turned up in the New York State Library. Here also we 
found the early land records of the colony on the Delaware, be- 
fore William Penn’s time. These are but a few examples to show 
the nature and value of the materials which have been filmed for 
the Commission. 

In general, little attention has been given to surveying or micro- 
filming Pennsylvania material in depositories in or near Pennsyl- 
vania. Some materials have been microfilmed or photostated in the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, and the Library of Congress, when they were needed for 
definite research projects. But there would be no point in trying to 
film everything related to Pennsylvania history in the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania; it would be a sheer impossibility and 
totally unnecessary. As to the Library of Congress, we have pur- 
chased microfilm of the Pennsylvania sections of the Amherst 
Papers and some source materials needed for the Bouquet Papers, 
but no attempt has yet been made to survey all of the Pennsylvania 
material there or in the National Archives. 

The microfilming of early newspapers is an important part of this 
work. Such newspapers, and especially the country weekly news- 
papers, are a very valuable source for community history. They 
shed light upon the life and customs of the time, and upon busi- 
ness and social developments. They help to show the community’s 
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reactions and relationship to the movements and developments of 
national and state history. Very often, the only remaining evidence 
for important historical developments is to be found in contempo- 
rary newspapers. Therefore, it is important to preserve them from 
loss, and to make them available for historical research. 

The holdings of early Pennsylvania newspapers are widely 
scattered. The valuable files of early newspapers in the State Li- 
brary and in the historical societies and public libraries of the state 
are by no means complete. It is seldom that a complete “run” of an 
early newspaper will be found in any one place. There must be 
many that remain in private hands. 

To give an example, which happens to be familiar to me, the 
Erie Public Library has an extensive file of the Erie Weekly 
Gazette, a nineteenth century newspaper. This file, however, is 
not un-broken. Sometimes a whole year or more is missing, some- 
times a month, sometimes single issues. Obviously, a historian try- 
ing to accumulate data from this newspaper would find frequent 
breaks in the continuity, and might even miss an important de- 
velopment which had occurred during the gaps. However, we 
found that the Lehigh University Library had a smaller file of the 
same newspaper, and that this file covered many of the missing 
issues. The Commission had both files microfilmed. The Lehigi. 
University film will be used to fill in missing issues in the Erie 
Library film, with the result that we now have an almost com- 
plete “run” of that newspaper. The issues which are still missing 
may yet be found in private hands. 

The Commission’s microfilm collection of newspapers is already 
very extensive. Many newspaper publishers have been aware of the 
value of their early files, and have microfilmed them, in order to 
preserve them and save storage space. We have been trying to 
encourage this, as newspapers are liable to deteriorate from age 
and use. Whenever possible, positive prints of the microfilms made 
by these publishers have been purchased for the Commission’s 
collection. 

In other cases, important newspaper files were microfilmed 
directly, when they were found in the possession of individuals or 
of historical societies and libraries. This was done in order to make 
our newspaper microfilms fully representative of every region of 
the state, and especially when there was no prospect that the work 
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could be done in any other way. Thus, the famous Crawford 
Weekly Messenger of Meadville, and its successors, were filmed 
from the collections of the Crawford County Historical Society ; the 
Erie Weekly Gazette and the Erie Weekly Observer, from the 
Erie Public Library, and other early newspapers from the McKean 
County Historical Society and the Warren County Historical 
Society. 

Through the interest of Dr. John W. Oliver, Pittsburgh mem- 
ber of the Historical and Museum Commission, the University of 
Pittsburgh Library is now planning to co-operate in the newspaper 
microfilming program, so far as the newspapers of western Penn- 
sylvania are concerned. The library is considering the allocation 
of a considerable sum for the filming of such newspapers. 


As a result of the newspaper microfilming program, the Com- 
mission now has a representative collection of Pennsylvania news- 
papers from every region of the state. More than 26 counties and 
106 newspapers are represented in the collection. We have long 
runs of newspapers from thirteen counties, including Allegheny, 
Berks, Crawford, Delaware, Erie, Fayette, Lycoming, Schuylkill, 
Venango, Warren, Washington, Westmoreland, and York. The 
earliest date is December 22, 1719, and the latest date is June 12, 
1901. 


Besides the survey and the microfilming of Pennsylvania sources 
in major depositories throughout the country, and the newspaper 
microfilming, we have also been searching for what might be called 
the “hidden sources” for local and state history. Scattered through- 
out Pennsylvania, there are undoubtedly a great many significant 
historical documents in the hands of private owners. They may be 
the diaries or letters of individuals. They may be files of rare news- 
papers, not known to survive in any public depository. They may 
be business or institutional records, such as are of the greatest 
importance in the writing of economic and social history. There is 
seldom a week in which we do not hear of some historical materials 
in private hands. Judging by the various ways in which we learn of 
these, there must be much more to be found. Sometimes, an owner 
will write to ask if what he has is of any value. Sometimes, Dr. 
Stevens has picked up “leads” as to the existence and location of 
important material at various meetings where he has spoken on 
this subject. He reports that there is scarcely a meeting which he 
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has addressed in recent years, in which some member of his audience 
did not call attention to important source material. 


Ofter the owners themselves do not appreciate the importance of 
what they have. The chances that a privately-owned letter or docu- 
ment dealing with a particular topic of Pennsylvania history will 
come to the attention and knowledge of a historian working on that 
topic are very, very remote. Some may be tucked away in old 
boxes and trunks in attics and storerooms ; some may be treasured 
for sentimental reasons by the individuals who own them, and may 
be brought out upon occasion to show to interested visitors. In 
any case, their value toward the accumulation of authentic infor- 
mation about Pennsylvania’s historic past is virtually lost, unless 
they can be brought to the attention of historical research workers. 
The possibility of the loss or destruction of such material in private 
hands is very great. Conditions of living today are a constant threat 
to such privately owned material. People move more frequently, 
and just do not bother to take along the old box of newspapers in 
the attic. Large nineteenth-century homes are cut up into apart- 
ments, and there is no room to keep the old letters and papers that 
grandfather accumulated. There is no telling how much was de- 
stroyed during the scrap paper drives of the war years. 

There must be a steady and persistent campaign to call atten- 
tion to the importance of such source material. This the Commis- 
sion has been trying to do. Dr. Stevens has sent out a number of 
newspaper releases on the subject, and has addressed a general 
letter to all the historical societies to enlist their co-operation. It 
was as a result of this letter that he discovered the remarkable 
John Hays diary, dealing with the journey of Christian Frederick 
Post and John Hays among the northern Pennsylvania Indians 
in 1760. This was in the possession of Mrs. Sylvia B. Hays, former 
secretary of the Lycoming Historical Society. Most of Dr. Stevens’ 
recent addresses to historical societies and service groups have 
emphasized this search for Pennsylvania sources in private hands. 

The Commission has been trying to uncover these hidden source 
materials, in order to microfilm and bring them to Harrisburg as 
part of the collection of sources for Pennsylvania history. This 
greatly reduces the chances that they will be lost or destroyed. 
Once the material is on microfilm in the Commission’s collection, 
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it becomes generally available to historians. It is in a place where 
they would naturally come to look for it. 

The task of uncovering these hidden source materials is rela- 
tively more difficult and more time-consuming than the work in 
the large depositories. We have to depend on the co-operation of 
historical societies and on the gradual education of the public as to 
the significance of such material. After the material is located, we 
also have to cultivate the good will of the individual owners, in 
order to get their permission to make photographs. In assisting in 
this, the historical societies and their members can render a really 
great service to Pennsylvania historical work. A concerted effort 
on their part to locate such materials in their communities would 
undoubtedly bring a great deal more material to light. Where we 
now hear of such material in roundabout ways, a little at a time, 
we could then with the aid of the societies expand the microfilming 
of the hidden sources to the point where it would be the most im- 
portant part of the Commission’s microfilming program. 











CHECKLIST OF PENNSYLVANIA 
HISTORY MAGAZINES 


Compiled by Norman B. WILKINSON 


ENNSYLVANIA is taking a leaf out of its neighbor’s maga- 
Price, New York History; precisely, a page from its April 1950 
issue, where James T. Dunn has provided readers with a list of the 
periodicals devoted exclusively to the Empire State’s past. In the 
belief that our readers would like similar information, a checklist 
of Pennsylvania’s historical magazines with brief annotations, has 
been compiled and is offered herewith. 

By our tally, which is subject to correction, there are nineteen 
periodicals issued serially devoted to the history of this common- 
wealth. Four are state or regional in coverage, two are concerned 
solely with Pennsylvania German culture, one is for young people, 
and the remainder are the publications of county and local historical 
societies. The date of the first issue is given in brackets immediately 
after the title. Magazines that appear only occasionally are not in- 
cluded in the current listing. 

There are also several magazines published in Pennsylvania by 
religious, cultural and nationality groups dealing with the history 
of their respective organizations over a wider area than this State. 
To mention but a few would be to name the Records of the Amer- 
ican Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, the Bulletin of 
the Friends’ Historical Association, and the American-German 
Review. These and other excellent periodicals frequently contain 
articles bearing on Pennsylvania, but the present checklist is limited 
to publications that altogether confine their interest to this state, 
hence those mentioned above and others of similar nature have been 
omitted. 

To the best of our knowledge contributors to all of the magazines 
listed receive no payment for manuscripts accepted by editors. 
Fairly complete files of a number of them are to be found at the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; the Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia; the Pennsylvania Room of the Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh; the Pennsylvania State Library, Harrisburg ; 
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and the library of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission, Harrisburg. 


HistoricaL REvIEW OF BerKs County (October 1934). 


Editor: Donald Radcliffe Shenton, Historical Society of Berks 
County, 940 Centre Avenue, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


A sprightly, well illustrated county society publication that 
covers the past of Berks County, contemporary matters that allow 
for historical comparisons, and state and national themes when of 
special relevance to the county. Presentation is designed to interest 
city and rural dwellers, school and college students, and, with 
dignity and authenticity, to popularize local history. Each quarterly 
issue contains several book reviews. Subscription is $2.00 a year, 
50c per issue. One complete unbound set, and scattered numbers of 
early volumes are available. Volumes 6 through 14 are indexed. 


GERMANTOWNE CRIER (1949). 


Editorial Committee: Germantown Historical Society, 5214 
Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Publisher: Jo- 
seph A. McGuckin, 2017 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Among local historical publications the Germantowne Crier is 
the most recent arrival. The homes, families, schools, industries, 
and social life of one of the oldest communities of Philadelphia 
have been the subjects of its early issues. Its illustrations and art 
work are of excellent quality and reproduce well on the high quality 
paper used. Outstanding authorities on Philadelphia’s past, edu- 
cators, and an occasional student have made contributions to this 
attractive new publication. It is published quarterly at a subscrip- 
tion price of $1.00, annually. Some back numbers are available 
but too few numbers have appeared to warrant indexing. 


THE JuNior Historian (1943). 


Editorial Office: Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Education Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

An informal, extracurricular activity in many of the state’s sec- 
ondary schools are junior historian clubs. These are organized into 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Junior Historians, the sponsor of 
The Junior Historian. Its contributors are club members who offer 
short essays dealing with some aspect of their community’s past or 
contemporary life. Each issue contains fifteen to twenty articles on 
diverse topics such as mining, ghost towns, church history, inven- 
tions, industrial history, early schools, town sketches, and _ brief 
biographies. Occasionally a history quiz is inserted. It is not 
illustrated. Junior historians receive two copies of the magazine 
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each year, the cost of which is included in their club dues of $1.00 
annually. The only back numbers available are those for December 
1948 and November 1949. 


LANCASTER County Historicat Society Papers (June 1896). 


Editor: M. Luther Heisey, 237 North Lime Street, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

This is one of the older periodicals that has been issued con- 
sistently over many years. Its scope covers a wide range of subjects 
bearing upon history of Lancaster, city and county. Illustrated. 
Currently the society puts out five to eight copies a year which are 
sent free to members ; for others it is 50c a copy. Back numbers of 
volumes 21 to 54 are available, but earlier issues are rare. A sub- 


ject index of volumes 1 to 43 has been printed and can be purchased 
for $1.00. 


LEBANON County Hisroricat Society Pusiications (1898). 

Editor: Ralph S. Shay, Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Members of the society receive this annual free of charge; to 
others the cost is $1.00. The articles comprise quite a miscellany 
but in recent issues emphasis has been upon economic history of 
the city of Lebanon and surrounding area. Some numbers carry 
illustrations. Nearly all back numbers are available and volumes 
1 to 8 have been indexed. 


LeuicH County Historica Society Proceepincs (1908). 

Editor: Melville J. Boyer, 2933 Liberty Street, Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania. 

An annual bound in cloth that contains papers earlier presented 
at the society’s meetings. These deal with local history, folklore, 
Indian artifacts, genealogy and museum accessions. Lehigh County 
is part of the Pennsylvania German area, hence many aspects of 
this culture receive attention. Illustrations are excellently done on 
high quality paper. The proceedings are free to members, and the 
price to others varies between $3.00 and $5.00, depending upon the 
size of the volume. About eighty per cent of the earlier issues are 
available and a complete index of the series appears in the volume 


for 1949, 


MontcoMeEry County Historicat Society BULLETIN (1895). 
Editor: Charles R. Barker, 43 E. Stratford Avenue, Lans- 
downe, Pennsylvania. 


During the first thirty years of its appearance the publication 
was known as the Sketches. Since 1936 the Bulletin has been pub- 
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lished semi-annually, in April and October, at a subscription price 
of $2.00 yearly. Contents cover topics of local import and genealogy ; 
most of the articles are papers that have been presented at the 
society’s meetings. Back numbers have been bound in five-year 
periods, all of which except the very early ones are obtainable. Each 
volume is indexed. Illustrations are usually limited to the frontis- 
piece. 


NORTHUMBERLAND CouNntTy HystToricAL SOCIETY PROCEEDINGS 
(1929). 

Editor: Charles F. Snyder, 1019 Susquehanna Avenue, Sun- 
bury, Pennsylvania. 

All of central Pennsylvania that one time was known as North- 
umberland County is the area of interest. A typical number has 
illustrated articles on Indian affairs, frontier life, early transporta- 
tion, land grants, and biographical sketches of prominent figures 
of the region. The proceedings are carefully edited and issued an- 
nually to society members under membership dues; to others the 
price is $3.00 a copy. An index of the first ten volumes is printed 
in volume ten, and all volumes except number five are available 
for purchase. 


Now AND THEN (1868). 

Associate Editor: Marshall R. Anspach, Esq., 120 West 4th 
Street, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

For many years Now and Then was a two-man enterprise, the 
hobby of J. M. M. Gernerd and Dr. T. Kenneth Wood of Williams- 
port. Later it became identified with the Muncy Historical So- 
ciety, Dr. Wood continuing as editor and principal contributor. 
Recent issues carry articles by other writers, usually addresses 
presented at society meetings. North central Pennsylvania, par- 
ticularly Lycoming County and Muncy Valley is the locale re- 
ceiving major attention. Society reports and comment and family 
histories are regular features of the magazine. It is profusely 
illustrated and printed on coated stock paper. Subscription rate is 
$2.00 for the four numbers issued during the year. Earlier num- 
bers have been bound into volumes most of which are available for 
purchase. Each volume contains an index. Complete files are kept 
at the Muncy Historical Society, Muncy, Pa., and by Dr. Wood, 
1200 Campbell Street, Williamsport, Pa. 


Oxp York Roap Historicay Society BULLETIN (1937). 
Editor: Arthur H. Jenkins, 300 Mather Road, Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania. 


This is an annual publication devoted to recounting the history 
of incidents, personalities and places associated with the Old York 
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Road, historic highway running north out of Philadelphia. Emphasis 
is upon the Revolutionary War era. Illustrated occasionally with 
line drawings, maps, wood cuts, and photographs. Subscription 
price is $2.00 and all back numbers except those of 1937 and 1947 
are obtainable. No indexes have been prepared. 


PENNSYLVANIA ARCHAEOLOGIST (1930). 

Editor: James Van Stone, Box 14, Bennett Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Aboriginal life, descriptions of archaeological excavations and 
finds, and early relations of white man and Indian constitute the 
range of interests. Editorial policy has aimed at pleasing both the 
amateur archaeologist and the specialist, hence the level of excel- 
lence is very irregular. Illustrations are numerous. Pennsylvania 
Archaeologist appears quarterly; the annual subscription price is 
$3.00. Back numbers for the past five years are generally available 
but earlier issues are scattered. No indexes have been prepared. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA DuTCHMAN (1949), 


Editors: Alfred L. Shoemaker, Donald H. Yoder, J. William 
Frey; Pennsylvania Dutch Folklore Center, Fackenthal Library, 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

As its name indicates this newcomer among Pennsylvania publi- 
cations is devoted exclusively to disseminating information about 
and stimulating interest in one of the state’s distinctive nationality 
and cultural groups. Using newspaper size and format, customarily 
eight pages, its articles, some in the dialect and some in English, 
deal with folklore, farming, social customs, art and design, religion, 
genealogy, music, and literature. In effect, an attempt is made to 
present all aspects of Pennsylvania German life and culture. The 
Pennsylvania Dutchman is now a semi-monthly publication, except 
for July and August when monthly numbers appear. Subscription 
rate is $3.00 annually, single copies 15c. Some back issues are avail- 
able but no indexes have been prepared. 


PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN SOCIETY PROCEEDINGS (1891). 


Editorial Office: Administrative Committee, Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Society, Norristown, Pennsylvania. 

An annual that contains lengthy articles on the history, social 
conditions, folk lore, folk art, and poetry and literature of the 
Pennsylvania Germans. Articles are customarily by specialists and 
authorities in their fields and sometimes are illustrated. Subscrip- 
tion is included in the Society’s membership dues of $5.00 a year. 
Approximately seventy-five per cent of the back issues can be 
obtained and a descriptive list of publications, volumes 1 to 48 is 
available. Volumes are indexed. 
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PENNSYLVANIA History (1934). 
*Editor: Milton W. Hamilton, Albright College, Reading, Pa. 
The quarterly journal of the Pennsylvania Historical Associa- 

tion is published for teachers, local historical societies, and others 

within or closely associated with the historical profession. Recog- 
nized as the organ of state history, its range of articles is very 

flexible and of high quality. Each issue carries several articles, a 

number of book reviews, a section on state-wide activities in his- 

tory, and intermittently a bibliographical listing. Illustrations 
usually are confined to the frontispiece. Subscription is part of the 

Association’s annual membership dues of $3.00. For institutions 

the price is $3.50. Most back numbers can be secured, and each 

volume has an index, printed separately. 


PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE OF History AND BioGRAPHY (1877). 


Editor: R. N. Williams, 2nd, The Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1300 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Since its initial number published seventy-three years ago, the 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography has enjoyed 
recognition as one of the nation’s leading scholarly magazines. 
Philadelphia and its environs were the focus of attention in its 
earlier numbers but its breadth of interest has steadily expanded 
so that emphasis is now upon the history of Pennsylvania and the 
Middle Atlantic states. From the society’s great store of historical 
source materials many items are now made available by being 
printed in the magazine. The proceedings of a symposium of his- 
torians and teachers concerned with more effective writing and 
teaching of history have been featured in recent numbers. Articles 
frequently are illustrated. PMHB appears quarterly at an annual 
subscription of $3.75. With few exceptions most back numbers are 
available. A cumulative index of the entire series is in preparation 
and should be available within the next year. 


Tue Picket Post, A REcorp oF Patriotism (c. 1919). 

Editor : Gilbert S. Jones, Valley Forge Historical Society, Valley 
Forge, Pennsylvania. 

Picket Post, successor to The Valley Forge Record, is dedicated 
to memorializing the courage and endurance of Washington’s 
ragged forces who wintered in the Valley, 1777-1778. Its brief 
articles concentrate on this phrase of the Revolution but related 
events of sequence or proximity are not overlooked. Excerpts of 
famous documents and speeches, and reprints of historical items 
from various sources appear. A recent innovation is a section on 


*A new editor is to be appointed this year. Communications may be sent to 
Dr. Philip S. Klein, Sec’y, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
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book news. Each number has a distinctive artistic cover and articles 
occasionally are illustrated. Subscription is $1.50 a year, 50c a 
single copy. Most back numbers can be obtained, but no index 
has been prepared. 


SCHUYLKILL County HistToricaL Society PUBLICATIONS 
(c. 1905). 


Editor: Herrwood E. Hobbs, Pottsville Journal, Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania. 

Articles in this society annual touch on a great variety of events 
in the life of the anthracite community. Emphasis is upon the earlier 
history of the county. The magazine is not illustrated. The price for 
a copy of the annual is $1.00. Nearly all previous issues are avail- 
able, but are not indexed. 


SNYDER County Historicat Society BuLLeTIN (c. 1930). 


Editor: George F. Dunkelberger, Snyder County Historical So- 
ciety, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania. 


The Snyder County Society has made a practice of printing the 
papers offered at its meetings of the preceding year. These are very 
diverse in nature, discussing the history of agriculture, transporta- 
tion, utilities, churches, and at times family histories and biog- 
raphies. Since the county is bordered by the Susquehanna River, 
the influence of this waterway receives due attention. The magazine 
is not illustrated. Designed for members only, no public subscrip- 
tion price has been determined, but copies of a number of back 
issues can be obtained by writing to the editor. No indexes are 
available. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HistoricaAL MaGazIneE (1918). 


Editor: F. F. Holbrook, Historical Building, 4338 Bigelow 
Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The history of the trans-montane region of the Keystone State, 
the last frontier, and the gateway to the west, comprise the themes 
of this publication. Pittsburgh and the Ohio Valley area are the 
zones of concentration. Accounts of leading industries—steel, oil, 
coal, glass, aluminum—and of the men who were responsible for 
them, appear frequently. Documents from the society’s collections 
are printed with annotations, and there are sections devoted to book 
reviews and the society’s activities. Illustrations are sparingly used. 
Between 1918 and 1941 the magazine appeared quarterly, and semi- 
annually from 1942 to 1949. In 1950 or 1951, it is anticipated to go 
back on a quarterly basis. Subscription price to schools and li- 
braries is $2.00 annually, to individuals, $3.00. Most back numbers 
can be obtained and indexes for all volumes, to number 27 (1944), 
are available. 










NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Donatp H. Kent 
Associate State Historian 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


HERE is little to report regarding Association activities dur- 
‘Die the summer months and we are happy to surrender the 
space for general news of interest. Before the membership receives 
this issue, full details concerning the program for the annual meet- 
ing at Reading on October 20-21 no doubt will be in your hands. 
A most interesting and worthwhile program has been arranged 
by Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace and his committee. The committee on 
local arrangements has funct’oned with great efficiency and a most 
pleasant stay in Reading ic assured all who attend. Not the least 
among attractions will be special Pennsylvania “Dutch” food.— 
a 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Adams County Historical Society held open house at its 
rooms in the county courthouse in Gettysburg, on September 3. 
Its quarters have been beautifully renovated by the County Com- 
missioners. 


The American Swedish Historical Foundation held a reception 
on May 6, in honor of the Ambassador of Norway, His Excel- 
lency Wilhelm von Munthe af Morgenstierne, as well as a private 
view of an exhibition of Norwegian paintings, arts and crafts. 
This exhibition continued through the month of May. On May 
13, the annual May Fete was held, and on June 3, the Foundation 
held its annual meeting. The 26th Swedish American Art Exhibit, 
sponsored by the Swedish Club of Chicago, was opened at the 
Museum of the Foundation on June 4. 


The Catholic Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania has 
established archives in the Duquesne University Library, and 
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Leo McMullen, the president of the society, has requested do- 
nations of pictures and articles pertaining to Catholic history in 
the area. The society is asking especially for correspondence and 
photographs of any bishop, priest, or “old-timer” of the western 
Pennsylvania dioceses, and for books, letters, newspaper clippings 
and other items relating to the history of the church in the area. 


About 150 members of the Chester County Historical Society 
took part in the annual pilgrimage on Saturday, June 17, which 
took them first to Pennsbury Manor, and then to Lowelldon, the 
home of Dr. Francis Harvey Green, president of the society, 
at Pennington, New Jersey. Thirty-six persons made the trip by 
bus, while the rest went by automobile. At Lowelldon the members 
were taken on a tour of the grounds. Among the points visited 
was the library of Pennington Boys School, of which Dr. Green 
was headmaster for many years, and where his historical papers 
were displayed. The guests enjoyed a box supper on the lawn of 
his home. Dr. Arthur E. James, of West Chester, was the leader 
of the pilgrimage. 


The Chester County Historical Society is now issuing a four- 
page quarterly bulletin, of which the first number appeared in 
September. Mrs. William Ball, Jr. is the editor. At the September 
19 meeting of the society, Dr. S. K. Stevens, state historian, 
spoke on the subject, “Local History is Living History.” On 
October 7, the society again participated in Chester County Day, 
and the West Chester Garden Club filled the museum with beauti- 
ful flower arrangements. 


The annual meeting of the Crawford County Historical Society 
was held on June 15, in its room in the Meadville Public Library. 
The officers are: J. R. Shryock, president; Dr. F. F. Seely, vice- 
president; Sara L. Miller, secretary; and Elizabeth McFate, 
treasurer. During the past year, the society has had six meetings, 
at which papers were presented on topics ranging from “The 
Early Theater in Meadville,” to biographical sketches of Dr. 
Thomas R. Kennedy, Meadville’s first physician; David Mead, 
Meadville’s founder; and Hon. Henry Baldwin, U. S. Supreme 
Court Justice, whose home was in Meadville. 
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The Delaware County Historical Society is displaying its fine 
collection of early tools in its quarters in the Old Court House 
in Chester. They include tools used by carpenters, cobblers, 
blacksmiths, coopers, cabinet makers, and wheelwrights. There 
are 121 planes in the collection. An article by Richard Cadbury 
on this rare tool collection recently appeared in the Downingtown 
Archive. 


At the meeting of the Historical and Genealogical Society of 
Indiana County on June 2, Mr. Floyd Stear displayed and dis- 
cussed his collection of Indian relics, gathered over a period of 
fifty years. Bradford Peck, a member of the Junior Historians, 
reported on the regional conference of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Junior Historians which was held on April 27, at the 
Indiana State Teachers College, and displayed a collection of 
miniature models which he had made. 

The society held its annual historical tour on July 26, traveling 
by bus. The 82-mile route planned by Mr. and Mrs. Donald B. 
Shank, of Indiana, and Mr. and Mrs.- Robert Yohe, of Glen 
Campbell, included stops at the Berkeypile farm in Cherryhill 
township, site of the old Lydick blockhouse ; Glen Campbell, first 
mining town in the county; and continued through eastern 
Indiana County, famous both for lumbering and for its activity in 
the “underground railroad” in the days before the Civil War. 
After going through Burnside and Patchinville in Clearfield 
County, the group visited “Jos-wyn,” country home of Mrs. J. O. 
Clark, and from there went on to Cherry Tree. This was the head 
of canoe navigation for the Indians, and the locality of the 
“purchase line,” southern boundary of the last purchase of land 
from the Indians. The group had a picnic supper at the Rustic 
Lodge, near Indiana. 


The Keystonians, of Harrisburg, held their annual historical 
tour on June 17, traveling by bus to Pennsbury Manor, the 
restored country home of William Penn. The group had a 
luncheon at the nearby Penn Manor Club, and was conducted on 
a tour of the grounds and buildings by Dr. Donald A. Cadzow, 
executive director of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, and by T. Russell Stackhouse, superintendent of 
the property. 
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The Lancaster County Historical Society opens its season on 
September 23, with an outing to the historic mansions of old 
Germantown. On October 6, the Reverend Cecil Clarendon Hine 
of New York City will give a biographical talk on Reverend 
Charles Elvin Haupt, a Lancaster clergyman. On November 3, 
Fred J. Daum, chief archivist for the Armstrong Cork Company, 
will speak on the cork industry of Lancaster. At the December 
meeting of the society, the Reverend Phares B. Gibble, of 
Ephrata, will talk about the founders of the United Brethren 
Church in Lancaster County. M. Luther Heisey is chairman of the 
program committee. 

The Lancaster society has just announced the gift of a fine 
collection of early nineteenth century household furniture and 
equipment by Miss Lydia F. Sauder and her brothers, Christian 
and Andrew Sauder. The papers turning this collection over to 
the society were signed twenty years ago, with the stipulation 
that it should not be made public during the life of the donors. 
Miss Sauder’s death has permitted the gift to be made public. 
There are five hundred pieces in all, ranging from woolens and 
homespun linens to large and precious antiques. By Miss Sauder’s 
will some additional antiques and heirlooms were given to the 
society. 


The Lebanon County Historical Society is publishing The Rise 
of an Iron Community, An Economic History of Lebanon 
County, Pennsylvania, from 1740 to 1865, by Dr. Frederick K. 
Miller, secretary of the society and professor of history at Leb- 
anon Valley College. The first part of this work has just been 
published, the second will appear in 1951, and the third at a later 
date. It forms part of the regular publication series of the society. 


The Mercer County Historical Society held an enjoyable meet- 
ing and picnic, the evening of June 30, at the Egbert homestead 
on the Grove City-Sandy Lake road. The interesting and sub- 
stantially-built home was erected in the 1860’s by Dr. Albert 
Egbert, an oil operator, experimental farmer and _ practicing 
physician. Attorney J. V. Wherry, present owner of the home, 
was the host. Following introduction of guests, Orvis Anderson, 
president of the society, called upon members for historical dis- 
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plays. These included land grants dating back to 1787, a map of 
1804, an account book of 1852, an early railroad timetable, and 
many other interesting items. 


The Northumberland County Historical Society opened its 
1950-1951 season with a meeting on September 8. Dr. Sidney M. 
Fish, of the faculty of Simon Gratz College in Philadelphia, 
presented a paper on Aaron Levy, the founder of Aaronsburg. 
He is the author of a brochure on Levy which will be published 
this fall by the American Jewish Historical Society. At the 
October 13 meeting, Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace spoke on “The 
Muhlenbergs in the Revolution.” Col. Henry W. Shoemaker, state 
folklorist, will speak on November 10 on the folklore and tra- 
ditions ot the Susquehanna. 


The Pottstown Historical Society met on September 25 at 
Pottsgrove Mansion. Mr. J. Bennett Nolan addressed the meeting 
on the history of the Schuylkill valley. The first Pottsgrove Book 
Sale will be held in October for the benefit of the Pottsgrove 
library. Members have been urged to contribute books either for 
this sale or for a permanent place in the library. The annual 
pilgrimage of the society will also be held in October, including 
visits to places in the Schuylkill valley. 


The Radnor Historical Society, which was planned in 1947 and 
legally incorporated in 1948, has been working to arouse interest 
in local history among the people of Radnor Township, Delaware 
County. As headquarters the society has obtained part of the old 
Finley House on Beech Tree Lane, North Wayne, where its 
material is housed and exhibited. A number of interesting meet- 
ings were held during the past year. On March 23, for example, 
Mr. Martin P. Snyder, a Philadelphia lawyer, discussed “Early 
Philadelphia Views,” with emphasis on the work of William 
Birch. He illustrated his lecture with rare prints from his personal 
collection. On May 11, the society visited the new Library of 
Villanova College, and heard an address on the history of the 
college. The 1950 season will be opened with a Radnor Township 
Week, coinciding with Pennsylvania Week, during which there 
will be exhibits in many shop windows in Wayne, and a dozen 
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eighteenth century houses will be open to the public. An essay 
contest also will be sponsored in the public schools. 


The July issue of The Picket Post, quarterly magazine of the 
Valley Forge Historical Society, featured the great encampment 
of forty-seven thousand Boy Scouts on the historic encampment 
ground of Washington’s Continental Army. It included a bio- 
graphical sketch of Lord Baden-Powell of Gilwell, the founder of 
the Boy Scout movement, as well as articles on George Wash- 
ington and Valley Forge. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, meeting 
jointly with the summer sessions of the University of Pittsburgh, 
held its 1950 historical tour on July 21 and 22. The itinerary 
of the tour included Beaver, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango and 
Crawford Counties. Leaving Pittsburgh at noon on the 21st, the 
group made its first stop at Old Economy in Ambridge, to view 
the restoration of the third and final home of the Harmony So- 
ciety. Lawrence S. Thurman, the curator of Old Economy, gave a 
brief talk. Stops were also made at the site of Fort McIntosh in 
Beaver, where Dr. John W. Oliver, professor and head of the 
history department, University of Pittsburgh, explained its 
historical significance; and at Geneva College in Beaver Falls, 
where Dr. Clarence E. Macartney, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Pittsburgh, was the speaker. That evening a 
dinner was held at the Castleton Hotel in New Castle, and Hon. 
W. Walter Braham, president judge of the Lawrence County 
court of common pleas, spoke on “The First Ninety Years of 
Lawrence County.” The next day, the tour continued, making 
brief stops at Westminster College in New Wilmington, where 
Dr. William Vander Lugt, dean of the college, gave an address 
of welcome; and in Franklin, where Joseph Riesenman, Jr. 
related the history of the four forts. Titusville and Drake Well 
Memorial Park were the final stopping points of the tour. A 
luncheon was held at the Drake Hotel with members of the 
Titusville Historical Society. Charles B. Stegner, chairman of 
Drake Well Advisory Board, presided and gave a brief talk on 
the early history of Titusville. At Drake Well Memorial Park, 
Dr. Paul H. Giddens, the curator, welcomed the group and spoke 
on “The Most Famous Oil Well in History.” 
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The Historical Society of York County is making tentative 
plans for the construction of a suitable building to house the 
Titus C. Geesey collection of colonial and early American furni- 
ture. Mr. Geesey, a native of York County who now lives near 
Wilmington, Delaware, has promised his collection to the society, 
with the proviso that it shall be housed in a suitable fireproof 
building. The plan suggested by the architect, Frederick G. Demp- 
wolf, calls for a single-story structure with a basement auditorium 
large enough to accommodate 250 persons. The building planned 
would be windowless, of concrete block construction with base 
so extended as to later receive a brick facing, and would be located 
at the rear of the society’s present building. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The schools of Bucks County are publishing a series of pam- 
phlets, “This is Bucks County,” for use in teaching local history. 
Three such pamphlets are being completed for publication within 
the next two months. “The Old York Road,” a travelogue begin- 
ning at the county line at Hatboro and continuing to New Hope 
and Center Bridge, is being written by Mrs. Frances Fitting and 
Mrs. Clara Lake, local teachers, and edited by Dr. Genevieve 
Bowen and Dr. Charles Boehm, of the county school staff. The 
elementary school supervisors under the direction of Dr. Bowen 
are preparing a pamphlet on county history for the use of fourth 
grade pupils, and are also selecting lantern slides to accompany 
this course. Isabel Creagmile, of the English department of 
Pennsbury High School, is preparing an illustrated booklet on 
Pennsbury Manor. Other units, previously published, are: 
“Lenni Lenape Indians in Fact and Fancy,” “The Nation’s Lead- 
ing Commercial Vegetable County in Summer Season Areas,” 
“A Little Journey to the Home of Edward W. Redfield,” and 
“Glimpses of Beautiful Bucks County.” The schools of Bucks 
County are to be complimented on this well-planned program to 
make local history materials available. 


On June 4, a bronze plaque was unveiled in the Henry F. Marx 
Historical Room of the Easton Public Library, “To the memory 
of Henry Forster Marx, 1865-1947, through whose foresight and 


wisdom the past has been preserved within these walls for future 
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generations.” The Reverend George A. Creitz, pastor of the First 
Evangelical Reformed Church, dedicated the room, after a brief 
talk by Richard D. Minnich, former librarian, on the origin of 
the historical collections. 


Dr. Lawrence H. Gipson, research professor of history in the 
Institute of Research at Lehigh University, was one of the two 
recipients of the 1950 Bancroft Prizes for “distinguished writ- 
ings in American History.” The award, carrying a stipend of 
$2,000, was for his book, The Victorious Years, 1758-1760, 
which is part of the series, The British Empire before the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Formal announcement was made at Columbia 
University’s commencement exercises in June. The other award 
was to Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of California, for his book, Coronado. 


Two tall stone stacks, originally 250 feet in height, landmarks 
of the old-time zinc industry of Friedensville in upper Bucks 
County, were demolished, as a safety measure, in July. The once 
prosperous zinc mining and smelting industry in this area came 
to an end with the panic of 1873. The expense of operating the 
mines led to their final closing in 1876. 


Many churches celebrated anniversaries during the summer 
months. Among them were the Deep Run-Doylestown Presby- 
terian Church, which marked its 225th anniversary on July 30, 
and the Crooked Creek Presbyterian Church, near Apollo, which 
celebrated its 125th anniversary on July 23. 


On July 16, Walmer’s Church, at Indiantown Gap, began a 
series of observances marking its two hundred years of continuous 
service. For the past 150 years it has been a union church for 
both Evangelical and Reformed and Lutheran congregations. It 
is now in a small “enclave” within the great military reservation, 
still preserving memories of the days when this was an area of 
farms, mills and home manufacture. 


A four-day Pennsylvania Dutch folk festival was held at Kutz- 
town over the Independence Day week-end, under the auspices 
of the Pennsylvania Dutch Folklore Center at Franklin and 
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Marshall College. Dr. A. L. Shoemaker, of the Center, reported 
that the attendance was well over 30,000, and that the festival 
will become an annual event. The program included, among other 
things, the mowing of a four-acre field by old timers using old- 
fashioned cradles, the singing of Pennsylvania Dutch hymns, a 
program of folksongs, a “fendue” or auction sale, the traditional 
game of “eck balle,’ and a story-telling contest. The festival 
was held to raise money to support the Pennsylvania Dutch 
library which is being created at the college, to aid the publication 
fund of the Center, and to establish a folklore research fund. 


A three-day Pennsylvania Dutch festival was held at Hershey 
on August 24-26. Pennsylvania Dutch games were enjoyed at a 
“schpiel zeit,” or play time, on the Hershey Park athletic field, and 
Schwab’s Dutch Band gave a concert. Reverend Luther N. 
Scheaffer, of Northampton, made the principal address, and Rev- 
erend Pierce E. Swope, of Lebanon, was the master of cere- 
monies. During the three days there weré all kinds of demonstra- 
tions and exhibits. Apple butter cooking, breadmaking, quilting, 
Pennsylvania Dutch design painting, and a “schnitzel bunk’’ were 
among the interesting demonstrations. Other features were a 
concert by the Lebanon County Dutch Band, and a Pennsylvania 
Dutch vaudeville show. Friday’s program included a religious 
service in the Pennsylvania Dutch dialect, with group singing led 
by George Reinert, of Pine Grove. 


Fulton County is making elaborate preparations for the cele- 
bration of its 100th anniversary this fall. As a means of arousing 
interest, a brief history of the county was prepared and pub- 
lished in the local newspapers. 


The tenth annual meeting of the American Association for 
State and Local History was held in Portland, Oregon, on August 
28-31. Dr. Albert B. Corey, state historian of New York, was 
elected president to succeed Dr. S. K. Stevens, state historian of 
Pennsylvania. Elected as vice-presidents were: E. P. Alexander, 
Williamsburg, Virginia; Virginia L. Bambrell, Dallas, Texas; 
Lancaster Pollard, Portland, Oregon; and Clifford L. Lord, 
Madison, Wisconsin. Members elected to the council included: 
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James C. Olson, Lincoln, Nebraska; Fred L. Rath, Jr., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Christopher Crittenden, Raleigh, North Carolina; 
and Louis C. Jones, Cooperstown, New York. 


The Historical Division of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission has issued two publications during the 
summer months. The first is a pamphlet, The Building of Perry's 
Fleet on Lake Erie, by Max Rosenberg, an expansion of the 
paper which he delivered at the Erie meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association. The second is Pennsylvania Agriculture 
and Country Life, 1640-1840, by Dr. Stevenson W. Fletcher, 
Dean Emeritus of the School of Agriculture, Pennsylvania State 
College. The Commission regards this as a major contribution to 
the literature of Pennsylvania history. Dr. Fletcher is now at work 
on a second volume for the period from 1840 to the present. 


A historical pageant, “Our Mercersburg,” was presented by the 
Mercersburg Bicentennial Committee as a part of the celebration 
on September 2 and September 4. The script was written by David 
F. Chapman, and the musical continuity was handled by Henry 
Ready, both of the Mercersburg Academy faculty. Edward Grout, 
of Hagerstown, Maryland, directed the pageant, which depicted 
incidents relating to Mercersburg from the granting of the 
charter to William Penn through World War II. 


A memorial to William Penn was unveiled on Monday, July 
24, at London’s All Hallows-by-the-Tower Church, where the 
founder of Pennsylvania was baptized. It was unveiled by Rich- 
mond P. Miller, field secretary of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, and chairman of the Friends’ Penn Tercentenary 
Celebration in 1944, 


The three publications issued for the Adams County Sesqui- 
centennial Celebration will have value long after the event. The 
eight-page folder, “Adams County, Pennsylvania, to 1950,” is an 
excellent presentation of the essential facts of that county’s his- 
tory. The larger pamphlet, “Historic Adams County, Pennsyl- 
vania, A Pictorial Record,” tells the county’s story in pictures, 
some of which must have been difficult to find. The historical 
map of Adams County is an equally fine work. 
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The Centre County Sesquicentennial Committee also issued a 
fine pictorial booklet, “Centre County in Pictures, 1800-1850.” 
This was prepared under the auspices of the Centre County 
Historical Society, and was edited by Dr. Philip S. Klein. 


The Donegal Society, which was organized to perpetuate the 
memory of Donegal Church and to care for the, church and its 
grounds, held its 37th annual reunion on June 15. 


Mauch Chunk celebrated the 100th anniversary of its incorpora- 
tion as a borough, July 19 to 22. 


Reprints of the illustrated article on Pennsbury Manor, by 
Dr. Donald A. Cadzow, executive director of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission, which appeared in the 
summer issue of American Heritage, are available on request 
from the office of the Commission. 


The Friends Historical Library of Swarthmore College re- 
cently issued a booklet briefly describing its collections. The 
library, founded in 1871 as the Anson Lapham Repository, has 
now grown to approximately 18,000 books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals, more than a thousand volumes of meeting records, 
and thousands of original manuscripts. It is housed in the Biddle 
Memorial Library. The manuscripts include many large collec- 
tions of family papers, as well as the journals of Quaker 
preachers, and material on Indian affairs. As the official deposi- 
tory, the library has records of 143 meetings belonging to the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. It also has original or microfilm 
records of many others. The William Wade Hinshaw Index to 
Quaker Meeting Records provides a card index to the records of 
197 Quaker meetings in the United States; it includes approxi- 
mately 200,000 cards. 


The death on September 9 of C. Martin Bomberger, editor 
and publisher of the Jeannette News Dispatch, will be felt as a 
loss to local historical activity as well as to Pennsylvania journal- 
ism. Mr. Bomberger was a former president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Newspaper Publishers Association. He was a leading figure 
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in the preservation and development of the Bushy Run Battle- 
field as a state park, and was president of the Bushy Run Battle- 
field Commission. A native of Lancaster County, Mr. Bomberger 
became interested in the local history of his adopted county, 
and in 1941 published A Short History of Westmoreland County. 
He also published a pamphlet on The Battle of Bushy Run, and 
Twelfth Colony Plus, a short history of Pennsylvania. Mr. Bom- 
berger strongly supported all activities making for wider knowl- 
edge and interest in state and local history, and his position in the 
newspaper world made his advice and support very helpful. 


The replica of the Liberty Bell which toured the state to help 
promote the Independence Bond campaign has been placed in 
the Pennsylvania State Museum at Harrisburg. It is a full-sized 
duplicate of the historic bell, and has been attracting much at- 
tention from visitors. A recently-completed diorama of a typical 
canal scene has been added to the other fine exhibits in the trans- 
portation room, and the older dioramas at the rear of the building 
are being cleaned and renovated. 


The Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society is conducting 
an intensive study of the Moravian Indian towns in the Tus- 
carawas valley. Dr. August C. Mahr, professor of German at 
Ohio State University, assisted by graduate students, is trans- 
lating the diaries of the Moravian mission villages from photo- 
graphic copies obtained from the original documents in the 
Moravian Church Archives at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Archaeo- 
logical work was also carried on at Schoenbrunn village, which 
confirmed the opinion that the present restoration is on the 
original site. An example of the central fireplace in the houses of 
the Indians was revealed. 


Preliminary negotiations for the transfer of the famous Landis 
Valley Museum to the state are underway. The Oberlaender 
Trust, which owns the four buildings and their contents at the 
Museum, must be liquidated completely within two years. These 
buildings include the stone “tavern” building, used as an office, the 
gun shop, the carriage shed, and a large barn. The Landis 
brothers, Henry and David, own their dwelling house and several 
other buildings, all of them full of collections not considered part 
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of the public museum financed by the Oberlaender Trust. Faced 
with the necessity of getting rid of all the trust’s holdings, the 
trustees authorized Hanns Gramm, its secretary, and Harold M. 
Leinbach, to offer the Landis Valley Museum to the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission. Conferences have 
been held with Dr. Donald A. Cadzow, executive director of the 
Commission, Representative Norman Wood, chairman of the 
appropriations committee, and W. A. Sponsler, III, deputy sec- 
retary of the Department of Property and Supplies; and rep- 
resentatives of the Commission have made a careful examination 
of the property. Actual transfer to the state and to the adminis- 
tration of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 
would require authorization by an act of the General Assembly. 
The trust has made the offer “with no strings attached.” It would 
make possible the establishment of a farm museum such as was 
authorized by a token appropriation of $2,500 at the last session 
of the legislature. 


One of the 1950 awards of the American Association for State 
and Local History was to the Pennsylvania Historical and Mu- 
seum Commission for its program of microfilming important 
sources of Pennsylvania in depositories outside the state, and in 
the hands of individuals within the state. 


It sounds like a “tall story,” but it is probably worth mentioning 
for its interest. On Sunday, June 11, an old oak tree leaning out 
of Fallsington meeting house yard, and towering above the street, 
came crashing to the ground, narrowly missing the World War I 
monument, and cutting off the electricity of the community as 
wires were ripped loose. This ancient tree was a landmark as- 
sociated by tradition with William Penn. According to legend, 
Penn when in residence at his country home at Pennsbury, three 
miles away, attended meetings in Fallsington, and would tie his 
horse to this oak, then a sapling. The meetings being long, the 
horse would grow restive and strain at his halter, which made 
the sapling bend. As the sapling was bent, the tree was inclined, 
and in this same direction it fell down two hundred and fifty 
years later. Therefore, if the tradition be true, William Penn 
was responsible for felling a tree in 1950. 
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The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission is pre- 
paring to place a number of its city-type historical markers in 
Reading. It is hoped that they will be installed by the time of the 
Association meeting there, so that members can find without 
difficulty the historic sites of Reading, just as they did last year 
in Carlisle. Among the interesting places to be designated by 
historical markers will be the Skew Bridge, carrying railroad 
tracks over North Sixth Street, which was designed by Frederick 
Osborn in 1857; Penn’s Common, which the Penn family gave 
to the people of Reading in common in 1748; the site of Federal 
Inn, 445 Penn Street, where George Washington was a guest in 
1794; the birthplace of the famous naturalist Spencer Baird, at 
Fifth and Washington Streets; and the site of the Conrad Weiser 
trading post, at 505 Penn Street. A number of sites of homes of 
famous men are also to be marked, including that of Governor 
Joseph Hiester, at 439 Penn Street; of Dr. Jonathan Potts, at 
545 Penn Street; of Henry A. Muhlenberg, at 400 Penn Street; 
of Dr. Bodo Otto, at 525 Penn Street; and of Justice William 
Strong, at Fifth and Court Streets. 
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EpITeD By J. CUTLER ANDREWS 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


The Republicans and Federalists in Pennsylvania, 1790-1801. By Harry Mar- 
lin Tinkcom. (Harrisburg: Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Pennsyl- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission, 1950. Pp. xii, 354.) 


Dr. Tinkcom’s volume adds a fine contribution to the growing list of 
monographs on the political history of Pennsylvania which will eventually 
be used as the basis for a comprehensive history of the Commonwealth. The 
volume under review is the sequel to Robert Brunhouse’s Counter Revolu- 
tion in Pennsylvania, 1776-1790, published in 1942. 

The period of Pennsylvania history treated in this volume has long con- 
fused teachers and students because of the complexity of the party nomencla- 
ture then current and because of the nebulous character of partisan organiza- 
tion. Tinkcom’s book clears up many of these problems. 

In 1790, Pennsylvania had no political parties in the modern sense of that 
term. Many leading citizens, in fact, lived in the hope that the nation never 
would be divided by partisan groups. Such a hope seemed possible of fulfill- 
ment after 1788. Pennsylvanians who had opposed the ratification of the 
United States Constitution in 1787 became loyal supporters of the federal idea 
after the first ten Amendments had been approved. General support of the 
new system of national government eased the adoption of a new state constitu- 
tion in 1790, which copied the Constitution of the United States. This state 
constitution, far from being the triumph of a reactionary party, represented 
a real compromise between political adversaries of a previous generation. 

Governor Mifflin, also, represented political harmony. Although he “defied 
party classification,” he was elected chief magistrate of Pennsylvania for three 
successive terms, from 1790 to 1799. He was supported by conservatives and 
liberals, easterners and westerners. He purposely acted the part of a com- 
promiser between ephemeral political groups, avoiding controversial issues 
rewarding with office men of diverse political views, and steering wherever 
possible a middle course. Thus, both the new Pennsylvania Constitution and 
the new governor represented a truce to partisanship. 

The impact of national problems upset the political balance in Pennsyil- 
vania. As host to the Federal government for ten years, the Commonwealth 
“was to react to national issues with a sensitivity so strong that her party 
groups were to arise primarily and fundamentally in response to them.” (p. 
32) The Genét affair, the rise of the Democratic Societies, the Whiskey 
Rebellion, Jay’s Treaty, and the contest between the state and national gov- 
ernments over the settling of the Erie Triangle—all served to create political 
division. By 1796, the terms Federalist and Republican began to reflect con- 
crete differences of opinion and to represent specific groups of leaders. Still, 
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the personal influence of Mifflin continued to be so strong that he was elected 
governor for a third term in 1796 by a greater majority than ever, despite 
the fact that he remained, from the standpoint of party politics, an enigma. 
Of this phenomenon, Tinkcom states: “He was considered unobjectionable 
by both Federalists and Republicans at a time when the relative strength of 
the two major factions was gradually approaching equilibrium. Neither 
could risk the nomination of a decisive and frankly partisan candidate when 
the political balance was so delicate.” (p. 159) 

After Washington’s retirement from office, the balance shifted rapidly. 
The Alien and Sedition Acts and the direct property tax of 1798, which 
precipitated Fries’ Rebellion, sealed the doom of Federalism. That party, in 
Pennsylvania, had been a “belated expression of post-war reaction”—“a mere 
dinghy attached to the national Federalist bark.” “Actually,” says Tinkcom, 
“Federalism in Pennsylvania was at its height when there were no parties in 
existence. When Washington retired, it began to weaken.” (p. 272) The 
Republicans, on the other hand, had in their ranks a number of “highly gifted 
political manipulators and propagandists” ; they developed effective machinery 
for nominating meetings and for getting out the vote; and they profited by 
national Federalist legislation which was obnoxious to Pennsylvanians. 

The elections of Thomas McKean as governor in 1799 and of Jefferson as 
President in 1801 marked the emergence of disciplined party organizations 
in Pennsylvania. The Republicans, to be sure, obtained supremacy; but oi 
equal importance were the facts that party labels now related to concrete 
sets of principles and that citizens willingly classified themselves on one side 
or the other. 

This book is clearly organized and well-written. The general treatment is 
chronological, with pertinent topical subdivisions. The emphasis throughout 
is upon the development of partisanship. Matters which relate to this idea— 
the Genét Mission, the Whiskey Rebellion, the Presque Isle affair, etc—are 
told only in sufficient detail to explain their influence upon the main theme 
As important personalities are introduced into the story they are deftly 
characterized and their place in the action clarified. The only adverse criticism 
which this reviewer feels compelled to make is that Mifflin, whose governor- 
ship dominates so much of the volume, never quite comes alive. 

The style, a pleasant surprise, proves that a serious historical monograph 
can also be a work of literary quality. Facile writing, in this case, greatly 
enhances the narrative. Dr. Tinkcom’s study is based, for the most part, on 
manuscript material. It is thoroughly documented and bears every indication 
of being a work of earnest and competent scholarship. The author is to be 
congratulated for producing this study, and the Historical and Museum Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania deserves our thanks for publishing it. 

The Pennsylvania State College Puitip S. Kien 


S. Weir Mitchell: Novelist and Physician. By Ernest Earnest. (Philadelphia : 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1950. Pp. vii, 279. $3.50.) 

An adequate biography of this distinguished Philadelphian has long been 

needed, and Professor Earnest has now met the need in full measure. The 
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essence of Dr. Mitchell’s genius lay in personal vitality and in versatility— 
in his eighties, he was still fascinating feminine patients, preparing competent 
medical papers, and turning out some of the best of his novels! Hence this 
biography, well written and based on a sifting of many sources, should appeal 
to a varied audience—to specialists in both our medical and our literary 
history, as well as to all those who will enjoy the portrait of a genteel 
Victorian. 

The biography opens with Mitchell’s somewhat difficult boyhood in the 
home of his father—also a leading physician—and then carries him quickly 
through the successive stages of medical training in Philadelphia and Paris, 
the stimulating experience as a “contract surgeon” during the Civil War, 
and the resulting growth of both research and practice in the field of 
neurology. As a medical man, Mitchell was remarkable in several ways. He 
never secured a professorship, yet carried on more and better clinical re- 
search than did the great majority of American professors prior to 1890. 
At a time when the medical schools viewed disease exclusively in physical 
(somatic) terms, he extended his interests to include the psychosomatic. His 
great contribution in the latter field, as the author notes, was to take 
neurotic patients seriously. Although he elaborated no such theories as Freud 
did somewhat later, his famous “rest cure” seems to have been of some 
help and brought him widespread recognition. 

The busy physician of the 1870’s was also trying his hand at literary 
efforts. His first published story grew out of medical experiences; in sub- 
sequent writing he continued to portray neurotic personalities—combining 
this with the prevailing vogue for historical romances. Space does not permit 
even a listing of his many novels. Curiously enough, Earnest finds the most 
popular of these (Hugh Wynne, the only one now remembered) quite in- 
ferior to several of the others. Mitchell’s occasional excursions into verse 
were less successful, although certain quotations suggest that at his best 
he was capable of dignified and moving lines. 

Combined prestige as a physician and author had made Mitchell a celebrity 
and a sage by 1900. He was also a social figure, a bon vivant, whose position 
was enhanced by moderate wealth and by marriage into the influential 
Cadwalader family. The author gives an interesting picture of the man’s 
complex personality—of the talent for enduring friendships among both men 
and women, of the introspectiveness, and of the egotism which never de- 
generated into that of the mere “stuffed shirt.” 

Professor Earnest also provides a thoughtful analysis of Mitchell’s achieve- 
ments and limitations. The accounts of his scientific work are less extensive 
than those of his literary, but the general view of Mitchell’s international 
position as a neurologist seems well founded. At only a few minor points 
did the reviewer feel that too much was claimed; as, for example, in holding 
(p. 78) that the doctor was opening “a new field” in discussing medicine in 
popular language. Nor was there anything remarkable in his investigation 
of the germ theory “as early as 1871” (p. 89): his father had done that 
before him. 

In turning to Dr. Mitchell’s verse and fiction, Earnest enters into detailed 
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descriptions and evaluations. The conclusion that the poetry was usually 
mediocre but that certain of the novels had real merit seems a fair and 
balanced one. However, the reviewer, having read only two of the latter, 
is hardly qualified to pass judgment at this point. 

Professor Earnest’s final conclusion is that Mitchell, although “an im- 
portant figure in his time,” was never quite “first rate.” This was not be- 
cause of any lack of brilliance but was rather a result of the doctor’s social 
attitudes. In short, Mitchell’s limitations were set by those of the Phila- 
delphia circles in which he moved. His conformity to “the mores of a highly 
conservative community” kept him from entertaining more original and 
daring theories in either psychiatry or literature. There is no doubt, finally, 
that his versatility was remarkable for his era; although I cannot agree 
with Professor Earnest—or with Dr. Osler—that in this respect Mitchell was 
unique. (p. 225) Indeed, he might be compared here with two of his own best 
friends, Dr. Billings and Dr. Holmes. 

The Johns Hopkins University RIcHARD HARRISON SHRYOCK 


Benjamin Franklin’s Letters to the Press, 1758-1775. Collected and Edited 
by Verner W. Crane. Published for the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture, Williamsburg, Virginia (Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, c. 1950. Pg. Ixv, 308. $6.00.) 


Journalists and propagandists think so little of their productions that fre- 
quently they fail to identify their writings; they extol the result of their 
efforts, but conceal or depreciate the means by which it has been achieved. 
This may account for the fact that so prominent a writer as Benjamin 
Franklin—not too much inclined to hide his light under a bushel—left so 
many of his fugitive writings anonymous or with their authorship confused 
by various pseudonyms. None of Franklin’s writings has been more elusive 
than those which he contributed to the English press. Years afterward, when 
an attempt was made to bring together some of these, he testified to this 
fact: “They were most of them written occasionally for transient purposes, 
and having done their Business, they die and are forgotten. I could as easily 
make a Collection for you of all the past Parings of my Nails.” Yet a diligent 
bibliographer like Professor Crane can now do that which seemed impossible 
to the philosopher. Carefully piecing together scraps of information, making 
hypotheses on the basis of style and content, and proving by internal evidence, 
he gives us 141 items with full annotation. In cases where these have been 
printed in previous collections of Franklin’s works they are not reprinted— 
a matter of disappointment for the casual reader. Yet the editor claims to 
have doubled the number which could be so attributed. 

These letters to the press were compiled in various ways. Some times 
they were the product of the propaganda machine at the Craven Street House, 
where others furnished material or worked under Franklin’s direction. Oc- 
casionally they were extracts from letters. Then there were the typical com- 
ments of one who was forever making observations—not without their political 
angle—concerning such diverse topics as water traffic on the Thames, New 
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Fables, and American Longevity. They contain much that is factual and 
repetitious, but there is also abundant illustration of Franklin’s quaint and 
clever touch, his irony and satire, and his penetrating logic. These are the 
qualities which make Franklin readable today, even though his subject may 
be lost amid the less well known topics of the eighteenth century. No new 
light on Franklin is to be expected, but here is meat for those who feed 
on Frankliniana. 

Professor Crane’s introductory essay not only explains his method and the 
nature of the work, but provides the historical setting. He gives a picture 
of the contemporary English press and of journalistic practices. There is an 
engaging picture of Franklin, too, as a press agent, using his house in 
Craven Street as a factory for press releases ; employing his scientific prestige 
and learned friends, as well as his business relations with printers, to furnish 
information and contacts; and at the same time mixing in official society 
or frequenting the coffee houses to feel the pulse of public opinion. Franklin 
as colonial agent was the prototype of all our unofficial “Ambassadors” in 
foreign service. The present volume is a contribution to our understanding 
of that phase of his career. 

Mitton W. HamMILTon 
New York State Division of Archives and History, Albany, New York 


Experiment in Independence: New Jersey in the Critical Period, 1781-1789. 
By Richard P. McCormick. (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 
1950. Pp. xiii, 338. $4.00.) 

In this small, well written volume, which is number 6 in the Rutgers 
Studies in History, Dr. McCormick has done for New Jersey what E. Wilder 
Spaulding and R. L. Brunhouse have already done for New York and Penn- 
sylvania respectively. In his preface the author admits that the problems with 
which New Jersey had to wrestle in the critical period were not dissimilar 
to those which plagued the other states. Nevertheless, he feels that the 
critical period can be understood only by recognizing the fact “that the 
unique and significant characteristic” of this period “was the dominance of 
the states in their individual capacities.” Dr. McCormick believes, further, 
that because of certain conditions peculiar to location, geographical divisions, 
and other factors “New Jersey had no counterpart among the original states.” 
Admittedly, then, the justification for this volume is apparent. The stated 
purpose of the book is “to examine the experience of New Jersey as it 
sought to meet these large problems and explain the circumstances that con- 
ditioned its attitude toward them.” 

The author holds that New Jersey’s strong desire to strengthen the con- 
federation government was due to the condition of the state’s finances. The 
tax burden was extremely heavy and the requisitions of the central govern- 
ment exceedingly onerous. Therefore, in the opinion of the state’s leading 
men, a new government which would put an end to all these exasperations by 
means of a continental impost would be most welcome to all groups. An 
additional reason for the enthusiasm with which the Federal Constitution was 
received was the protection which it gave to property rights. This was ac- 
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complished by certain limitations which were placed upon the power of the 
state assembly. To the present writer, the underlying theme of the book is 
the clash of interest between what might be termed a popular party and the 
propertied interests, landed, mercantile, and financial. Throughout the volume 
it is made abundantly clear that the conservative minority was in constant 
fear of democracy unlimited. 

Dr. McCormick’s concluding chapter, which is in essence a summary of 
the book, is especially good. In this reviewer’s judgment, other writers on 
matters historical could well afford to adopt a similar procedure. The work 
conforms to the best canons of historical writing with its full documentation 
and an excellent bibliography. An unusually good map, two appendices re- 
lating to state financial matters, and an adequate index complete the volume. 

While not intended for the general reader, this modest work is an excellent 
addition to the literature of one of the most troubled and yet most inspiring 
periods in our history. 

The Pennsylvania State College Burke M. HERMANN 


The Colonial Craftsman. By Carl Bridenbaugh. (New York: New York 
University Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 214. $4.25.) 


The need for a scholarly and somewhat detailed study of the craftsmen and 
artisans of the colonial period has been largely filled through the publication 
of The Colonial Crafisman, by Carl Bridenbaugh, Director of the Institute 
of Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia. This 
volume presents the author’s research as embodied in the Anson G. Phelps 
Lectures on Early American History. At the end of the book are references 
to authorities which reveal a wide range of sources, including newspaper, 
documentary, and secondary sources. 

The author uses the term “craftsman” in its broad meaning, accepting the 
definition of the word as set forth in N. Bailey’s Dictionarium Britannicum 
(1730) : “Craftsman—An Artificer: One who professes some Art or Trade, 
a Workman, a Handicrafts-man.” As a result, tanners, coopers, millers, and 
cordwainers are discussed along with silversmiths, cabinetmakers, artists, 
and engravers. Thus gristmills, ironworks, and shipyards, together with the 
specialized handicraft shops of the period, find a conspicuous place in the 
book. The aim of the author is to depict the various phases of the life of 
the colonial artisan and to show the significance of his work and position 
in the colonial community ; this aim has been well achieved. 

The study is concentrated on the period from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century to the American Revolution. By 1776 American arts and 
crafts had made much progress throughout the colonies, especially in the 
urban centers of New England and the Middle Colonies. This can be seen 
in the handiwork of Paul Revere, silversmith (the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts has a treasured collection of his work); William Savery, cabinet- 
maker; Charles Willson Peale, who excelled in many fields; and a host of 
other highly-skilled workers. More information on individual craftsmen 
would have enhanced the value of the work. 
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A broad variety of topics is woven into the well-knit narrative of the 
colonial workman and his family: apprenticeship, journeymen, “female” and 
Negro artisans, the Pennsylvania rifle, the Conestoga wagon, the Moravian 
communities in Pennsylvania and North Carolina. All are parts of a colorful 
story. The seventeen illustrations, taken from the French Encyclopédie, are 
revealing and helpful in noting the activities of the various crafts; but it 
should be kept in mind that they are pictures of French crafts and manu- 
facturers, not American. 

The volume is written with keen insight and is a careful analysis of the 
subject. It is a worthy contribution to the literature in the field of American 
economic history. 

University of Pennsylvania ArtTuHur C. BINING 


Forgotten Patriot: Robert Morris. By Eleanor Young. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. xii, 280. Illustrated. $4.00.) 

Eleanor Young’s Forgotten Patriot is a slim 280-page biography of Robert 
Morris, Philadelphia financier. The story is told in a straightforward, 
chronological order, and the three parts into which the book is divided 
(“Preparation, Robert Morris and the Sea Lanes,” 3 chapters ; “The Struggle, 
Robert Morris and the Sinews of War,” 8 chapters; and “Decline, Robert 
Morris and the Land Fever,” 7 chapters) make for effective presentation. 
In the eighteen chapters Miss Young deftly traces, often with direct quota- 
tions from personal letters, the life of Morris from the “sturdy boy” of 
fifteen with a “west-of-England look” who strolled along Front Street in 
1750 to the old man who died in 1806 on Twelfth Street not far from his 
once great mansion, still dreaming of riches, though he had been released 
only a few years before from the “hotel with the grated door” that was the 
debtor’s prison. 

It is properly pointed out that biographies of Robert Morris are few 
indeed. Yet Morris is perhaps the best known of all America’s “forgotten” 
heroes. The author’s failure to recognize that fact—plus a determination to 
use her story in part as a modern moral—detracts greatly from the value of 
her volume to historians. Miss Young skims lightly and somewhat pleasantly 
over the rise of young Morris to fortune, the grim days of the Revolution, 
and the last years of speculation and vain hope for financial rehabilitation. 
No new basic facts are presented. What is needed if Robert Morris is to be 
placed in his proper historical position in the story of the nation is a heavy 
tome based on an exhaustive study of commerce, of money and finance, of 
national politics, and of national development in the more than fifty years 
in which he was an outstanding individual. The monetary difficulties of the 
Revolution, for instance, ran far deeper than a mere unwillingness on the 
part of the people to support “sound” financial policies. 

While it is not grounded on wide familiarity with modern economic and 
financial studies of the half century of Morris’ active life, the biography has 
merit as a popular story. The author has read much in personal sources, and 
she writes with clarity and vigor, though frequently employing in descriptive 
passages imagination rather than evidence. 


Temple University James A. BARNES 
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The Forty-eighters: Political Refugees of the German Revolution of 1848. 
Edited by A. E. Zucker. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1950. 
Pp. xviii, 379. $4.50.) 

As a co-operative venture undertaken by some ten participants, this book 
has all the advantages and disadvantages inherent in the symposium type of 
work. In general, however, a first-class job has been done; repetitions—the 
bane of such volumes—do creep in but are kept at a minimum. Those who 
conceived the project are to be congratulated on the successful outcome. It 
is a worthwhile part of the 1848 centennial. 

The contributors deserve to be mentioned. A. E. Zucker, editor of the 
volume, wrote the preface and probably had the task of making the index 
also, Arthur D. Graeff penned the introduction. The main part of the text 
begins with “The European Background” by Carl J. Friedrich, who is fol- 
lowed by Oscar Handlin, who portrays “The American Scene.” Then the 
Forty-eighters’ “Adjustment to the United States” is described by Hilde- 
garde Binder Johnson. Augustus J. Prahl writes of “The Turner.” The part 
played by “The Forty-eighters in Politics” is told by Lawrence S. Thompson 
and Frank X. Braun. “The Radicals”—that is, the socialists and communists 
among the Forty-eighters—are discussed by Ejitel W. Dobert. Ella Lonn 
offers an estimate of “The Forty-eighters in the Civil War.” Bayard Quincy 
Morgan ends the formal part of the book by giving an account of Carl 
Schurz, while others in the panel also refer to the life and contributions of 
the greatest of the Forty-eighters. 

The appendix includes a section on bibliographical abbreviations, a list 
of bibliographical notes which take the place of footnotes, and an interesting 
biographical directory of about 300 Forty-eighters, compiled by Zucker. It 
is remarkable testimony to the high abilities of the some 4,000 Forty-eighters 
who came to the United States that such a large proportion as 300 of them 
made their marks. 

Readers of this journal will ask: What is there in the book for Pennsyl- 
vanians? The answer is that there is considerable, especially for those who 
stress—not to say overstress—the Pennsylvania Germans. It is good to see 
that writing and research are being done on Germans other than the “Dutch” 
—important as the “Dutch” are. It is entirely proper that we be reminded 
of the fact that other Germans in addition to the “Dutch” made contribu- 
tions to the history of the United States and of Pennsylvania. 

Although most of the Forty-eighters bypassed Pennsylvania, going on to 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, and other midwestern states, well over twenty 
of the 300 named in Zucker’s biographical directory were connected in one 
way or another with Pennsylvania. Perhaps the best known Forty-eighter 
to stay on in Pennsylvania was Schimmelfennig, who died at Minersville. 
Other Keystone State Forty-eighters of note were Zentmayer (microscopes 
and photographic lenses) ; Poesche (statistics) ; Morwitz (“patent insides” 
newspapers); Maisch (the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy); Kellner 
(Philadelphia journalism and the German theater) ; two of the four famous 
Hexamer brothers; Conrad (gymnastics for girls); Brentano (journalism 
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at Pottsville); and Bauer (Pittsburgh Volksblatt). Those searching for 
doctoral subjects on Pennsylvania history please take notice. 

In short, the book is well done and fills a need. Kudos to all the partic- 
ipants. 


Susquehanna University Wit.raM A. Russ, Jr. 


James Madison: Father of the Constitution, 1787-1800.. By Irving Brant. 
(Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1950. Pp. 520. $7.50.) 


Two related questions are suggested by Irving Brant’s third volume of 
the life of Madison: (1) why did Madison, who took an active part in the 
making of the Constitution, later break with most of his co-workers at the 
Philadelphia Convention? (2) how extensive was his influence in the form- 
ing of the Constitution? 

Mr. Brant answers the second question decisively, as signified by the 
sub-title of his third volume: James Madison: Father of the Constitution. 
On page 155, Mr. Brant says: “Madison richly deserved to be called the 
‘Father of the Constitution.’ . . . His fundamental gift to the Constitution 
was the concept of national supremacy and local autonomy in a federal 
republic ruled by the people, with checks and balances to guard against 
legislative or executive tyranny and against impetuous legislation.” 

With respect to the first question stated above, Mr. Brant does not offer, 
directly, a satisfactory explanation of the reason why Madison soon found 
himself at odds with his co-workers of 1787-89. Mr. Brant’s failure on this 
score arises from the fact that he has exaggerated Madison’s influence in the 
making of the Constitution. In so doing he has given a misleading impression 
of the major purposes of its principal framers and of the strongest forces 
behind it. Madison was not the father of the Constitution. He did not fully 
represent the most influential men among the framers. Essentially, he had a 
secondary part. The man to whom he was subordinate was Washington. 
The influential men with whom Madison co-operated had aims different, in 
part, from his. Once the Federal Government had begun to function, those 
aims asserted themselves in legislation. Madison was repelled and joined 
the opposition. This happened because he had not been the dominating 
figure at Philadelphia. 

The purpose of Madison as a framer was in part negative, and otherwise 
limited. His chief preoccupation in 1787 was the paper money issued by the 
states. His main objectives were to deprive the states of the power over 
money and credit and to create a new monetary system that would be 
uniform throughout the nation, that would safeguard investments against 
debtor relief laws, and that would afford the benefits of a sound, stable cur- 
rency. Such, of course, was one of the aims of the majority of the framers, 
led by Washington. But other aims of the leaders were broader. The larger 
purpose was that of creating an active national government that might 
effectively foster a diversified, self-sufficient national economy. In 1787-89, 
such a purpose meant, first of all, the promotion of manufacturing industries 
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in the United States. To that end the establishment of the national credit 
was to play the leading rdle. 

All the leading acts of the Federalist program, 1789-92, were designed to 
achieve a diversified national economy. With this purpose Madison had 
little sympathy. When the intent and effect of the Federalist program became 
clear in 1791, Madison broke with Washington and joined the opposition 
as a lieutenant of Jefferson. Madison discovered that the aims of the 
Federalists were broader than had been his purpose in 1787. He had co- 
operated with the dominant figures then. He had served Washington ad- 
mirably in preparing the constitutional framework through which the aims 
of the leading Federalists were to be realized. Madison had not been the real 
father of the Constitution. His services were utilized in 1787 by Washington, 
much in the manner that Washington made use of Hamilton, after 1788. 
The story of Madison is not that of a dominant man who broke with onetime 
subordinates; it is that of a subordinate man who broke with earlier as- 
sociates more influential than himself. 

The apparent shift of Madison’s position in 1790-91 formerly presented 
an enigma. Mr. Brant’s volume now clears up the mystery. By giving the 
evidence concerning the extent of Madison’s influence in 1787, it helps to 
explain why he parted company with the Federalists in 1791. That evidence 
shows that what Mr. Brant regards as Madison’s peculiar contribution to 
the Constitution was in fact the work of many men. The evidence also shows 
that Madison was often on the losing side and that many of his major 
proposals were rejected by the Convention. 

That one disagrees with Mr. Brant’s conclusion does not, of course, lessen 
the debt that is due to him for the wealth of evidence which he has presented 
so skillfully, so exactly, and so thoroughly. 

Cornell University Curtis P. NETTELS 


Bulwark of Liberty: Early Years at Dickinson. [The Boyd Lee Spahr Lec- 
tures in Americana, I (1947-1950).] (New York: The Fleming H. 
Revell Company, c. 1950. Pp. 174. $3.50.) 


This little volume, dedicated to Boyd Lee Spahr, was published as a 
tribute to him on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his graduation 
from Dickinson College. The tribute is indeed a fitting one, for Mr. Spahr 
through long years has served his alma mater well. Not the least of his 
benefactions have been his magnificent donations to the Dickinsoniana Collec- 
tion—a collection now housed appropriately in the Boyd Lee Spahr Room 
of Bosler Hall. 

Strictly speaking, only four of the seven papers comprising this volume 
are Boyd Lee Spahr Lectures. Two of the other three were delivered as 
lectures on special occasions at Dickinson, and one was read before an 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association. Three of the 
seven papers were first published in scholarly journals. 

It was appropriate that the first of the Boyd Lee Spahr Lectures (March 
7, 1947) should deal with Benjamin Rush and the founding of Dickinson Col- 
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lege, just as it was fitting that this lecture should be delivered by Lyman 
H. Butterfield, associate editor of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Equally 
appropriate were the three lectures which followed: “A Frontier Experiment 
with Higher Education” (1948), by Joseph B. Smith; “The Education of 
Roger B. Taney” (1949), by Carl Brent Swisher, biographer of Taney; and 
“Hugh Brackenridge’s Ride: How We Got ‘Old West’” (1950), by Presi- 
dent William W. Edel. Mr. Spahr’s address on Charles Nisbet, the first 
president of Dickinson, was delivered in 1947 at the Annual Founders’ Day 
Convocation at Dickinson College, and Roy F. Nichols’ address on James 
Buchanan was delivered in 1948 during the celebration of the 175th anni- 
versary of the founding of Dickinson College. James W. Phillips’ paper, 
“The Sources of the Original Dickinson College Library,” was read in 
1946 before the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association 
in Reading, Pa. 

These essays, though each one is complete in itself, have an underlying 
unity. They are chapters of the early history of Dickinson College, as well 
as chapters of the early cultural history of the Republic. Some of the great 
names of America appear in the early records of Dickinson. As an illustra- 
tion of the relation of this college to national affairs, it may be observed 
that soon after one Dickinsonian, James Buchanan, became President of the 
United States, another Dickinsonian, Roger B. Taney, Chief Justice of the 
United States, delivered an opinion in the case of Scott v. Sandford that 
literally rocked the nation. 

This book will be prized by many who are not graduates of Dickinson 
College. It is adequately illustrated and beautifully printed. Unhappily, it 
has no index. 

Bucknell University J. Ortn OLIPHANT 


My 66 Years in the Big Leagues. By Connie Mack. (Philadelphia and 
Toronto: The John C. Winston Company, 1950. Pp. vi, 246. $2.50.) 


Although Connie Mack’s My 66 Years in the Big Leagues falls far short of 
sound historical writing, it is appealing to the baseball fan and has some 
value for the social historian. “Connie” does not use statistics skillfully, or- 
ganize well knit paragraphs, nor write effectively. The critic, nevertheless, 
will find much to praise in this popular account of the growth of professional 
baseball. 

The contents of My 66 Years have more to do with the rise of organized 
baseball than they do with the author’s actual experiences. The roles of 
great players, umpires, sports writers, colleges, high schools, and the Amer- 
ican Legion are so described as to impart an appreciation of the scope of 
baseball and of its significance to the American scene since 1839 when 
Abner Doubleday organized the game substantially as we know it today. 
The book presents arresting details, such as the explanation as to why the 
Philadelphia Americans came to be symbolized by the elephant and why 
they lost the World Series to the Boston Braves in 1914. There is a delightful 
account of Cris von der Ahe, the fabulous millionaire owner of the St. Louis 
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Browns, who ordered champagne for his team, the newspaper men, and the 
fans to celebrate a championship victory over Al Spalding’s Chicago White 
Stockings in 1886. The author presents what he calls a political secret about 
Branch Rickey, who at one time was urged to enter Missouri politics and to 
run for governor. Had Branch become governor, the author surmises, he 
might have been selected as Roosevelt’s running mate in 1944 and, accord- 
ingly, might now be President of the United States, which is a thought 
to intrigue the historian. 

The book includes many photographs, the author’s selections for all-star 
teams of the past and present, a chronological series of “firsts” in baseball, 
a list of “immortals,” an enumeration of American Legion players who have 
made the Big Leagues, and an index. 

Connie Mack’s reputation as a lovable personality who contributed richly 
to the great American game will outlast whatever fame accrues to him as 
an author. He has not written a great book, nor a solid, well-presented book, 
but this volume will be widely read and relished, especially by those who 
know and love baseball. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology NorMAN H. DAweEs 
















COMMUNICATIONS 


Dr. Milton W. Hamilton, Editor 
PENNSYLVANIA HIsToRY 
Dear Dr, Hamilton: 

It has not been until my tenth book that a reviewer has been as unfair and 
as untruthful as Frederick B. Tolles. That he is incompetent appears in his 
silly comparison of Homer and Brown and in his assertion that an author’s 
fiction is not an acceptable source of biographical illumination. Mr. Tolles 
does not state that my Preface indicates that I used such material “with due 
caution,” but by such phrases as “desperate straits” and “dubious procedure” 
he implies that I have been dishonest. Is it not strange that a self-styled “his- 
torian of Quakerism” and the author of a book on Philadelphia Quaker mer- 
chants should have failed to see that my subject was a Quaker merchant? 
It is not possible for a writer to give a reader brains, and so Mr. Tolles must 
continue to wonder whether material illuminative of Brown’s mind comes 
from sources with which he is unacquainted. Tell him, please, to read source 
material and not to take refuge in footnotes. And tell him that my book has 
a bibliographical note to which he does not refer. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gainesville, Florida Harry R. WaRFEL 


Dr. Milton W. Hamilton, Editor 
PENNSYLVANIA HisTorRY 
Dear Friend: 

I am genuinely sorry that Mr. Warfel has found my review of his Charles 
Brockden Brown objectionable. It was no part of my intention to impugn 
his integrity and I doubt whether any other reader will so construe what I 
wrote. My aim was merely to point out, as he does himself in his Preface, 
the difficulty, indeed the impossibility, in view of the scantiness of the records, 
of reconstructing the personality of Brown as a living human being. 

His references to my incompetence, stupidity, and dishonesty I pass over, 
with a mental note to try to reform if it is not too late. 

But I must cling to my conviction that it is unfortunate that his book (or 
any scholarly book) should be without footnotes or some other means by 
which the reader can be informed as to the source of quotations. The very 
fact that, like most readers, I am unacquainted with everything Brown wrote 
(though in violation of my self-denying ordinance above I should like to 
protest that I have read Brown’s major novels) makes this important. 

An author’s fiction is certainly “an acceptable source of biographical in- 
formation” when used “with due caution.” But I must maintain that the 
reader deserves an opportunity to judge for himself whether a given pas- 
sage in a novel is literally and in detail autobiographical or not. How can 
we be sure that Mr. Warfel or anyone (except the novelist himself) knows? 

Sincerely your friend, 
Huntington Library, San Marino, California FREDERICK B. ToOLLes 
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